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PARLIAMENT reassembled on 
Thursday after the Whitsuntide 
recess. The attendance of 
members at Westminster was 
not very large. A proposal by Mr. Balfour that 
the House of Commons should attend the com- 
memoration service at St. Margaret's to-morrow 
was met by a protest from Mr. William Redmond. 
That gentleman's speech was carefully worded, and 
merely amounted to a declaration that Irishmen 
could not participate in the coming celebrations 
of the Queen’s Jubilee. The House subsequently 
went into Committee of Supply and dealt with the 
Education estimates and other votes of a kindred 
character. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





Tue air has been full of the din of the Jubilee 
preparations during the past week, and even the 
oldest persons are unable to recall any pre- 
cedent for the apparently universal absorption 
of public interest in the event of next Tuesday. 
Last Saturday Mr. Laurier, the Prime Minister 
of Canada, joined the other Colonial Premiers 
who have come to England to take part in the 
rejoicings. Contingents of troops from all parts 
of the empire have been arriving almost daily, 
whilst the representatives of foreign Powers and 
the members of the Queen's own family have already 
reached our shores in considerable numbers. The 
streets of London have been almost impassable 
during the week, owing to the work going on in 
preparing stands for spectators, decorations, and 
illuminations, and to the vast throng of sight-seers 
whom these preparations have attracted. 





VARIOUS meetings and demonstrations in antici- 
pation of the actual Jubilee have taken place during 
the week. On Monday there was an actual rehearsal 
of the Jubilee service to be held in front of St. Paul's. 
On the same day a great meeting of Freemasons re- 
presenting Lodges in all parts of the empire was 
held at the Albert Hall for the purpose of adopting 
an address of congratulation to Her Majesty. The 
Prince of Wales, who presided as Grand Master of 
the English Freemasons, declared the meeting to be 
the largest of the kind that had ever been held. 
The Queen, who returned to Windsor from Scotland 
on Thursday, has expressed her wish that her sixtieth 
year of reign may be celebrated, wherever practicable, 
rn _ prolongation of the summer holidays of the 
schools. 





which was held in Liverpool on Saturday in con- 
nection with the British Empire League. It was 
attended by the Duke of Devonshire and by a 
number of the Colonial Premiers, including Mr. 
Laurier. The Duke of Devonshire explained that 
the object of the League was to bring about a closer 
connection with the Colonies, not by political but 
by commercial means. He drew a contrast between 
the feeling in this country on the subject of our 
Colonies forty or fifty years ago and that which 
prevails now, and expressed his satisfaction at the 
fact that the idea that extensions of territory were 
inexpedient, and that the Colonies were a source 
of weakness rather than of strength to the nation 
at home, had been entirely dispelled. His own belief 
was that democracy and empire were not incom- 
patible, and that this country was destined to 
present to the world the spectacle of a nation at 
once imperial and free. A banquet was given later 
in the day, at which the Prime Ministers of Canada, 
Queensland, and South Australia spoke. The speech 
of Mr. Laurier, in particular, was one of special 
interest. 


THE announcement of the death by his own act 
of Mr. Barnato, the well-known South African 
financier, created a great sensation in City circles 
on Tuesday. Mr. Barnato was one of the three 
men who formed the famous De Beers Diamond 
Syndicate, his two associates in the trust being Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. Beit. This trust has brought enorm- 
ous wealth to all those who took part in it. Mr. 
Barnato, after the formation of the De Beers Com- 
pany, went into large speculations in gold-mining 
in the Transvaal, and two years ago he was by 
far the most conspicuous figure in connection 
with what is known as the Kaffir Circus. He was 
said to be the possessor of enormous wealth, and 
thousands of investors, trusting implicitly to his 
financial ability, supported the undertakings with 
which his name was connected. As everybody 
knows, these undertakings have fallen greatly in 
market value during the last two years, and Mr. 
Barnvato had, in consequence, ceased to be the most 
conspicuous figure in South African mining trans- 
actions. For some time he has been in very bad 
health, and he had developed suicidal tendencies 
which were strangely at variance with the bluff 
optimism that characterised his bearing in more 
prosperous days. He began life in Whitechapel as 
the son of the Jew proprietor of a small fish-shop. 
Before his death, which occurred in his forty-fifth 
year, he had become one of the figures in the wider 
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circles of London society, and was erecting a vast 
palace in Park Lane, which is still unfinished. 





THe Mathematical Tripos list was published at 
Cambridge on Tuesday. . Mr. Austin, of Trinity, 
came ous as Senior Wrangler. This gentleman is, 
it seems, an old pupil in a Board school, who has 
achieved the great distinction he now enjoys as the 
result of a career, first in a Birmingham Board School, 
next at King Edward's School and Mason's College, 
where he won scholarships, and finally at Trinity 
College, where he secured an open sizarship. Now 
that a Board school scholar has shown that he can 
thus rise to the top rung of the educational ladder, 
we may hope that many may be found to follow 
his brilliant example. 





AN international congress on technical educa- 
tion has been held in London during the week. 
The Duke of Devonshire presided at the opening 
meeting, and made a speech reviewing the present 
state of feeling with regard to technical education. 
The interest of this country in foreign systems of 
education had, he declared, been greatly stimulated 
during the last sixty years, and we had profited 
largely by the lessons we had learnt abroad. Great 
Britain upon one point had been able to set an 
example to other countries. This was by the 
adoption of an interesting and fruitful experiment 
in combining financial aid from the central ex- 
chequer with great liberty of action on the part of 
the local authorities. These authorities had risen 
to their new duties with commendable alacrity and 
enterprise, and as the result the prospect, so far as 
technical education was concerned, was greatly 
improved. 





SPEAKING at the annual meeting of the National 
Society on Wednesday, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury took occasion to urge on the Government the 
necessity of introducing a Secondary Schools Bill, 
which, he declared, he believes they are very anxious 
to do; but his veiled allusion to Sir John Gorst’s 
probable unwillingness to produce a measure now 
and have it torn to pieces by next session is more 
amusing to Liberal educationists than it was to his 
hearers. We hope that the Archbishop did not 
over-estimate the anxiety of the Government to 
produce their measure, and that the expected relief 
to elementary education will not be made a ground 
for cutting down the higher developments of Board 
school education at once, on the ground that another 
organisation will take them up by-and-by. But 
that is too much to hope for, 





Tue proceedings of the meeting afforded some 
points worthy of note. The Archbishop expressed 
his decided preference for associating Church schools 
only with Church schools under the new Act—a 
plan which will, at least, make the associations 
workable, though we do not know how High and 
Low Church managers will get on together; the 
Dean of St. Paul’s gave a caution against “ over- 
paying and overstaffing” Church schools which 
we hope will not be heeded —the allowance 
will not permit it to be done really; the Bishop 
of Stepney urged Churchmen to aid more in the 
management of Board schools, and, if they will 
look to the interests of education first, we hope they 
will; but Lord Cranborne prophesied that we were 
only at the beginning of a period of strife, which 
makes us suspect they will not. The National 
Society is to make a special effort during the next 
twelve months. If it is successful, we trust they 
will, in the first place, disregard the caution due to 
the somewhat narrow idea of modern educational 
needs entertained by the Dean of St. Paul's. 





THE University of Oxford has signalised this 
year of Jubilee by a step that, we trust, will be 





taken in the right spirit on the other side of the 
Atlantic. It has, of course, resolved that the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. shall be conferred on the 
Colonial Premiers now in this country—a very 
proper and also a very obvious determination. But 
it has associated with them Mr. E. L. Godkin, the 
well-known editor of the New York Nation, who for 
some five-and-thirty years or more has been giving 
the world, in the columns of his paper and else- 
where, lessons in political philosophy of a very 
sound and very practical kind, and who has done 
all that he could do both to bring the Democracy 
of America to a sense of its own shortcomings, and 
to defend it against critics whose eminence has not 
always been a guarantee of knowledge. It is well 
that a writer who has striven so hard both to 
promote goodwill between the two great branches 
of the English-speaking race—for it is not Mr. 
Godkin’s fault if the goodwill is at present less 
complete than we in England and the population 
of the Eastern States would desire—and to indicate 
that democratic ideal which the American people 
set out to attain, should be associated with the 
representatives of those other great democracies of 
British origin which have grown up, with but little 
help from home, as parts of the British Empire. 





A VERY serious railway accident took place 
yesterday week on the Cambrian line of railway, 
about ten miles from Oswestry. An excursion train 
from Oldham to Barmouth was on its return journey 
when it ran off the line, and a number of the 
carriages were overturned and destroyed. Nine of 
the excursionists were killed on the spot, another 
died on the following day, whilst a large number 
were seriously injured. An inquiry into the cause 
of the accident ‘is proceeding. The officials of the 
Cambrian Railway Company attribute it to the 
rolling-stock of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Company, which was used for the purpose of the 
excursion. On the other hand, it is asserted that 
the accident was due to the state of the line. The 
accident is the most serious that has happened on 
any English railway for a considerable period, and 
it is the first fatal accident which has ever happened 
on the Cambrian line. 


THE progress of the peace negotia- 
tions at Constantinople is slow and 
uncertain. It was reported in the 
early part of the week that the Porte had been making 
fresh difficulties as to the retrocession of Thessaly, 
and had made special appeals to the Czar and the 
German Emperor for their assistance in opposing 
the demand. The indecency of this attempt 
to break up the Concert evoked strong pro- 
tests from the representatives of the other 
Powers, and the telegrams have since assured 
us that the difficulties are being removed, and 
that the rectification of the Thessalian frontier 
involves the cession of no single Greek village 
to the Turk, but merely the crests of the mountain 
range. One is a little inclined to attribute this 
prophesying of smooth things to the desire of every- 
body to make things pleasant during the Jubilee; 
and the Turkish authorities at Volo are certainly 
treating their conquest as if it were secure. Their 
announcement that the property of any inhabitants 
who have not returned at the end of fifteen days 
from the date of issue is to be confiscated seems to 
be a flagrant violation of international law—a viola- 
tion only excusable on the supposition that the Porte 
is outside the family of nations. Indeed, Turkey 
seems likely to take the place just vacated by Greece 
—that of the spoilt child of Europe. 


ABROAD. 





THERE seems to be no end to the tale of India’s 
misfortunes during this Jubilee year. News reached 
this country almost coincidently on Saturday last 
of a savage attack on a British frontier force by 
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the tribesmen of the Tochi Valley, and of an earth- 
quake in the Calcutta district, which, while the loss 
of life was comparatively small, had done great 
damage to property, breaking communications and 
laying a number of villages and small towns in ruins. 
The Waziri attack on Mr. Gee’s force seems to have 
been of a very treacherous character, and three 
English officers were killed and three severely 
wounded. Of course, there is to be a “punitive” 
expedition ; and so another knot is tied in the coil 
of our frontier policy. In the meantime, famine and 
plague pursue their awful work. Four and a quarter 
millions of people are on relief works, and there 
would be a larger number but for the ravages 
of disease and the tightening of task and wage 
conditions. 





Tue “Anarchist outrage” on President Faure 
in the Bois de Boulogne last Sunday is intrinsically 
a very ridiculous affair, but—coupled with the more 
serious attempt in the Place de la Concorde on Wed- 
nesday—it may nevertheless be a reminder that 
there are many crypto-lunatics at large, and that some 
of them may have more method in their madness 
than the perpetrator of this particularly ineffective 
crime. President Faure has received the usual sheaf 
of telegrams congratulating him on his escape. We 
are glad to join very heartily in the congratulations, 
though in this case they apply to escape from 
potential rather than from actual danger. 





So Prince Hohenlohe is to become only the figure- 
head of the Ministries of the German Empire and 
the Prussian Kingdom, and the real control of affairs 
is to fall into the hands of Herr von Miguel, who 
is to be associated with the Chancellor as “ Vice- 
Chancellor of the German Empire and representative 
Minister-President for Prussia.” At the same time, 
Rear-Admiral Tirpitz is to replace Rear-Admiral 
Hollmann as Minister of Marine, a sign that the 
Emperor means to press on his plans for the 
increase of the fleet; and the resignation of Dr. 
Bidiker, President of the Insurance Department, has 
been finally accepted by the Kaiser, There are pre- 
cedents about the end of the ’eighties for Herr von 
Miguel's appointment; but those were the days of 
Prince Bismarck, when there could be no question as 
to any control by the subordinate of his superior. 
To-day the association of Herr von Miguel with 
Prince Hohenlohe is a manifest sign that the 
Emperor is determined to persevere in his policy 
of reaction and to commit it to the ablest possible 
hands. Herr von Miguel is an extremely successful 
Minister, financially and otherwise, a ‘vert from 
Social Democracy who has come through National 
Liberalism and ended as a thoroughgoing Re- 
pressionist ; he is credited with ample ambition and 


few scruples; he can suggest means of finding 


money for the Navy if anyone can, and he is, what 
the representatives of the Prussian landowning classes 
certainly are not, a man of statesmanlike rank, if not 
a statesman in the higher senses of the term. But 
it is difficult to imagine that even his ingenuity can 
be ultimately successful in destroying the constitu- 
tional rights of the German citizen. 





Next week the Prussian House of Lords will 
begin debating the Law of Association Amendment 
Bill, from which the Chamber recently eliminated 
all its reactionary provisions except those excluding 
minors from attending political meetings. It is 
understood that an attempt will be made to restore 
the Bill to its original shape ; and though the Upper 
House has a representative and a nominee element 
besides its hereditary members, there seems little 
doubt that the attempt will succeed. If so, there 
may be a difference between the two Houses which 
will kill the Bill; but the matter rests with the 
National Liberal members in the Chamber, and Herr 
von Miguel's influence with them is very great, The 





Agrarians, too, have won a Pyrrhic victory over the 
corn merchants of Berlin, who have been ordered to 
dissolve their Exchange. 





THE public feeling may be guessed from two 
examples. There were thirty-six meetings of 
protest against the Law of Association Amendment 
Bill last week in Berlin alone. And on Thursday of 
last week there was a bye-election to the Reichstag 
at Konigsberg, which has for some years been 
represented by a Social Democrat. This time a 
Social Democrat received an absolute majority at 
the first ballot, and got more votes than those of 
all his rivals put together. But this result will 
probably only strengthen the insensate tendency to 
a policy of repression. 





THE first general election in Holland under the 
extended franchise took place on Tuesday last. 
The final outcome, as we write, is still somewhat 
uncertain, and will be decided by the second ballots. 
But at present the results seem to confirm the 
doctrine put forward by the late Sir Henry Maine, 
that democracy is, as a rule, unfavourable to change. 
It is true that the new electorate is not exactly 
democracy, for the odd mixture of educational, 
tax-paying, residential, and generally democratic 
qualifications which serve for the franchise 
keep it far short of manhood suffrage, but 
it is practically not less wide, relatively, than our 
own. The Liberal Ministry, it may be remembered, 
brought in a Reform Bill in 1894 which was strongly 
opposed as too extreme, and was finally withdrawn 
by the Premier. Then a Moderate Ministry came 
in, and at length achieved the measure which has 
been put into operation for the first time this week. 
The Liberals, who had been in the majority, seem 
likely to be beaten by a coalition between the 
Catholics of the South and the ultra-Protestants of 
the North, the latter of whom originally broke off from 
the Liberal party on the question of denominational 
education—a coalition which must rest largely on 
rural support, and is Conservative in tendency, 
denominationalist, and Protectionist. We trust that 
the eclipse of Liberalism—in which the fear of 
Socialism, to religious influences, and to the abolition 
of scrutin de liste are contributory factors—will be 
brief. 

THE annexation of Hawaii by the United States 
is hardly surprising. Events have long been tending 
towards it, in spite of the set-back to the tendency 
given by President Cleveland in 1893. The islands 
have followed the fate of Texas—happily with less 
injustice to all concerned, and without a sanguinary 
war as part of the process. We cannot suppose the 
Senate will refuse its sanction, though there are 
some difficulties in the way. The United States 
Constitution does not actually contemplate the exist- 
ence of dependencies, but we suppose the island 
will be ruled after the manner of Alaska as “ unor- 
ganised territories " by Commissioners appointed by 
the President and Senate, or as “organised terri- 
tories,” like New Mexico, somewhat as our self- 
governing colonies are, but with less freedom than 
the latter from the interference of the central 
legislature. It may be questioned, however, whether 
the white population of Hawaii will be content with 
even the latter position. It is better than being 
snapped up by the German Emperor's new fleet, 
or appropriated by Japan when she has fulfilled 
what some people think is her manifest destiny 
in the Philippines. But still from an independent 
Republic to a Territory is rather a descent in status ; 
and, looking at the large native population, it must be 
impossible for many years to give Hawaii State 
rights, just as it has been impossible to give them 
to New Mexico. But the Government is unstable, 
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the future uncertain, and the annexation will facili- 
tate the passage of the tariff. At the same time, 
the acquisition of a distant dependency is so much 
a novelty, and the history of American dealings 
with the island is so unsatisfactory, that there will 
doubtless be a good deal of protest against the 
step, and against the “spirited foreign policy”’ 
which it may involve. Indeed, the Spanish 
Government will naturally regard the fate of 
Hawaii as a warning in respect of Cuba. 


Tuovcs public taste has altered 
somewhat since that early Vic- 
torian era when Charles Dickens 
was in his prime, and those who go back to his 
novels, in spite of old associations and the inherent 
power of many of the scenes, may find that parts 
of them are rather lengthy, parts conventional— 
with antiquated and stagey conventions—in their 
construction, and other parts have grown strange, 
still the author himself is always interesting; 
and we welcome the little volume of reminis- 
cences (“My Father as I Recall Him,” by Mamie 
Dickens) just issued by the Roxburghe Press. 
The book is invested with a certain pathetic 
interest by the fact that the authoress, an invalid 
when she began to write, died before the proofs were 
ready for her revision. She has not very much more 
to say about her father than has been told already, 
but we note some points that are new to us—ry. 
that Dickens had a genius for punctuality, and 
almost a mania for tidiness; that his copy gave the 
compositors trouble not because his handwriting 
was bad (though it was peculiar), but because 
of his constant erasures and attempts at improve- 
ment on what he had written; and that he was 
distinctly abstemious, in spite of the enthusiastic 
descriptions contained in his books of certain edibles 
and potables unfamiliar to this generation. There 
are some good stories, which we are glad to see 
again, and some illustrations of the tremendous 
strain put on him by the American readings and 
the extraordinary power of his nervous system to 
respond, when apparently exhausted, to all demands 
upon it. Where in the system, we wonder, does 
this reserve of nervous power reside? It is even 
more mysterious than the source of the athlete's 
“second wind.” 


LITERATURE. 


Messrs. CASSELL & Co. send us two very attrac- 
tive art publications, which may serve as a welcome 
refreshment from the dominant topics of the coming 
week. ‘Pictorial England and Wales” is a collec- 
tion of views reproduced from photographs, which 
represents very fairly the leading features of town 
and country life. The selection is creditably repre- 
sentative, and the scenes, taken as a whole, seem 
neither too unfamiliar to be interesting nor so 
familiar as to be tiresome. Of “ Royal Academy 
Pictures” we need say nothing, except that 
the selection is as judicious and the volume as 
attractive as ever. 


Sir Henry Ayers, G.C.M.G., had been 
seven times Premier of South Aus- 
tralia, and had also been Chairman of 
its Legislative Council.—Professor Karl Fresenius 
was a celebrated chemist, the author of a standard 
work on Quantitative Analysis.—Herr Jakob von 
Falke was the author of standard works on the 
history of costume and furniture, and of other 
contributions to the social history of Europe. 
A Mecklenburger by birth, he had been for 
many years Director of the Museum of Art 
and Industry at Vienna.—The Rey. Alexander 
Freeman was an eminent Cambridge authority on 
astronomy.—Mr. Joseph Ruston, sometime Liberal 
M.P. for Lincoln, was the head of the well-known 
firm of manufacturing engineers of that city.— 
Frau Charlotte Wolter had won fame as a tragic 
actress of great power and versatility, and was 


OBITUARY. 








idolised by the German, and especially the Vien- 
nese, theatre-going public.— Father Kneipp, a 
Bavarian pastor, was well known as the author of 
a system of water cures.—Mr. Barney Barnato 
was a characteristic figure of the economic life 
of to-day —a eelf-made multi- millionaire, first 
through diamonds, then through gold, finally 
through finance. His experiences under the first 
and second heads are not likely to be repeated as 
new countries fill up and their resources are ex- 
ploited;: as to the third, it is best not to prophesy. 
He was a man of the characteristic kindliness and 
joviality of his race; and the circumstances of his 
sudden ending furnish the moralist with another 
instance of a truth only too familiar. 








A QUESTION FOR MR. CHAMBERLAIN, 





TFVHE House of Commons has met again after the 
I Whitsuntide recess; and whatever other work it 
may have to perform, there is one plain duty which 
it cannot shirk unless it is prepared to forfeit the 
respect and confidence of the nation. It has to deal 
with the worst political scandal of our time, and to 
deal with it in such a manner as to vindicate the 
national reputation which now lies under a cloud. 
We know that everything possible is being done to 
cover up the scandal and bury it out of sight. The 
newspapers which are in league with the South 
Africa Committee and with the men who are 
responsible for the troubles of last year in the 
Transvaal are hoping that by maintaining a 
stubborn silence with regard to a subject on which 
everybody has been talking they will wear out the 
public curiosity and effectually hush up a transaction 
which they have not the courage to defend. They 
can only succeed if the House of Commons, at the 
cost of its own reputation, should connive at 
their attempt to frustrate justice. Until the 
House has actually done this disgraceful thing 
we shall not believe in its possibility. What 
are the facts as they have been presented to us by 
the South Africa Committee itself? That Com- 
mittee was entrusted by Parliament with a grave 
duty. It had to investigate charges in which not 
merely the conduct of a number of men holding 
responsible positions in South Africa, but the honour 
and good faith of one of the chief members of the 
Government, were concerned. The duty laid upon 
the members of the Committee was perfectly simple. 
Yet in the performance of that duty they have 
signally failed. They have not investigated, they 
have not even made an attempt to investigate, the 
most-serious of the questions with which they had 
to deal. The questions which might have led them 
to a knowledge of the truth they have never put. 
The witnesses who could have made that truth 
apparent have either not been called at all or have 
been examined in the most perfunctory fashion, and 
have not been examined even cursorily on the most 
vital of the questions at issue. In one instance, 
unless we have been misinformed, the examination of 
one of those witnesses was suspended before a member 
of the Committee was allowed to put the questions 
which he desired to ask in the interests of the truth. 
These are very grave allegations to make against 
such a body as a Select Committee armed with the 
authority and enjoying the fall benefit of the 
reputation of the British Parliament. Yet, serious 
as they are, they do not represent the full strength 
of the case against the South Africa Committee. 
That Committee has taken upon itself the responsi- 
bility of burking—no other word meets the case— 
certain evidence which it was essential should be 
produced if the truth was to be made known. 
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The telegrams about which we have heard so 
much were the documents upon which those who 
accused Mr. Chamberlain of having a guilty know- 
ledge of the events that preceded Dr. Jameson’s 
raid founded those charges. They made use of 
these telegrams and their alleged contents in order 
to put pressure upon Mr. Chamberlain, and through 
him upon the Government, to secure their own pan 
The whole world has been taken by them into their 
confidence. Everybody knows that the assailants of 
the Colonial Office maintain that if these telegrams 
were to be produced they would substantiate their 
charges against Mr. Chamberlain. Whether they 
are right or wrong in this contention, it is not 
necessary to stop to inquire. That is the point 
which the South Africa Committee was bound 
to clear up; and it has refused to clear it up under 
circumstances which are without precedent in the 
history of the House ofCommons. These telegrams, 
to which so great an importance has been attached 
on all sides, and the production of which is abso- 
lutely required if the Colonial Secretary is to be 
freed from the suspicion which now attaches to him, 
were within the reach of the Committee. If it had 
chosen to do so, it could have secured their immediate 
production. It has failed to do this, and it has not 
even attempted to explain its failure toan astounded 
and outraged public. Furthermore, we have to face 
the lamentable fact that whilst the majority of the 
Committee—all the members except two—must, of 
course, bear the chief responsibility for this failure, 
one of those who acquiesced in the burking of this 
evidence was the very man who should have been 
most anxious, not only for his own sake but for the 
sake of the national honour, to secure its production 
—Mr. Chamberlain himself! Is it wonderful that 
in these circumstances ordinary people find them- 
selves driven to the painfal conclusion that there must, 
after all, be something in these telegrams which will 
confirm the allegations of Mr. Chamberlain’s enemies? 
An innocent man who complains that an attempt 
has been made to blackmail him, and who yet 
connives at the suppression of the evidence which 
will establish his innocence, places himself by doing 
so in an extremely unenviable position. This,.how- 
ever, is the position in which the Colonial Secretary 
has seen fit to place himself, 

There is one simple question which no member 
of the Committee thought fit to put which would 
have thrown a flood of light not only upon the 
course which Mr, Chamberlain has chosen to take, 
but upon his motives for doing so. The fact has 
been established that last summer the implicated 
telegrams were actually in the possession of the 
Colonial Office for a considerable space of time, 
According to one of the witnesses examined on 
behalf of the Chartered Company, when they were 
returned to Mr. Hawksley, the solicitor to the Com- 
pany, they actually bore written memoranda which 

ad been made at the Colonial Office. Is it con- 
ceivable that these documents, by general admission 
of such supreme importance as means of ascertain- 
ing the truth, were actually in the possession of 
the Colonial Office for several weeks and were 
in the end surrendered without any copies of 
them having been made and retained by the 
Office? To us it seems simply incredible that 
this should be the case. We cannot conceive that 
an intelligent body of public servants can have failed 
so signally in their duty as the Colonial Office must 
have done if it neglected to keep copies of the docu- 
ments upon which, we are told, a system of black- 
mailing of which the Colonial Secretary was to be 
the victim had been founded. Let it be remembered 
that Mr. Chamberlain was well aware last summer 
of the tactics that were to be used against him. 





Already the charges concerning his action had been 
formulated in certain journals, and, if report speaks 
truly, had been pressed home by those who professed 
to be acting on behalf of the Chartered, Company. 
Yet nobody on the Committee has thought of asking 
him whether in these circumstances he handed back 
the telegrams to the Company without retaining 
copies of them. How wasit that this simple question 
was not put to him by any member of the Com- 
mittee which had been appointed to inquire into all 
the circumstances connected with the raid? It 
was not asked, and the Committee must bear the 
responsibility for this grave neglect of duty; but we 
hope that some independent Member of Parliament 
will be found who will do what the Committee failed 
to do, and who will ask Mr. Chamberlain in the 
House of Commons if he so far forgot his own 
interests and the interests of truth as not to have 
these telegrams copied when they were actually in 
his possession. 








QUEEN AND PEOPLE. 





TIVHE great pageant which is to fill the streets 

of London next Tuesday, and on which the 
whole world will look with interest and admiration, 
needs no interpreter for the people of the British 
Empire. We all know and understand the spirit of 
the national festival in which we are about to 
indulge; we can all appreciate the symbolism of the 
great procession which is to accompany the Queen in 
her progress through her capital. Wearisome as 
mere Jubilee talk has become to most of us, and 
burdensome as life has been made under the pressure 
of the preparations for this unwonted festival, there 
must be very few amongst us who do not appreciate 
the essence of the thing, and regard it as something 
of the deepest worth and highest interest. The 
Queen and her people are about to rejoice together 
over a reign of sixty years during which the empire 
has grown as never empire in this world grew before. 
So far as the Sovereign is concerned, it is the wish of 
her people to bear their unreserved testimony to the 
manner in which for these three-scoré years she has 
carried the burden of the Crown. She who began 
her reign at a time when the Monarchy itself seemed 
to be sinking into disrepute, and who ascended the 
throne a stranger to the people over whoth she was 
to rule, now stands before us not only as the living 
representative of the most stablé of our national 
institutions, but as a woman to whom her subjects 
are attached by bonds of affection which are rather 
those of the family than of the State. It is, indeed, 
in virtue of her true womanliness that the Queen 
has won our love; just as it is by her unswerving 
devotion to duty that she has secured our loyalty. 
Mere words of adulation are singularly out of place 
on such an occasion as that of next week, Such 
words would, indeed, be unworthy both of the Queen 
and her people. But it is difficult to speak the 
simple truth without appearing to flatter. For, alas! 
whilst the highest praise which can be given to any 
man is embodied in the statement that he has done 
his duty, that praise when applied to mionarchs is 
too often the basest lie in the pocket of the courtier. 
Monarchs who have really done their duty, who have 
really tried day after day to live up to the terrible 
standard which their rank and their power impose 
upon them, have been almost the rarest of God's 
creatures. They are not to be blamed for this fact. 
Human nature being the same in prince and peasant, 
the temptations which beset all men and which are 
tendered in such tragical abundance to those who 
sit upon a throne, must be just as difficult to resist 
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when they are offered to a king as when they are 
set before a pauper. If the pauper is less prone to 
fall a victim to those temptations it is simply because 
he has to face fewer of them. Yet the fact remains 
that kings who have really done their gy br: been 
rare indeed in the history of the world. That Queen 
Victoria has done hers ever since she ascended the 
throne, has consistently and steadily followed that 
path which is strewn with flints for all alike, no one 
will dare to deny. It is this fact which forms her 
greatest glory; it is for this reason that her reign is 
universally recognised as a national blessing by her 
subjects. 

On Tuesday she will be attended in her progress 
through the streets of London by men who will 
represent, not inadequately, the mighty empire 
which has grown so wonderfully in extent, riches 
and power since she began to reign. It may be, as 
some critics have pointed out, that the pageant 
will be strikingly deficient in some respects. 
But there has been no intention to give it such a 
character as to enable it to represent all the varied 
phases of the national life. It is in the first place a 
as of the Queen’s family and of her house- 

old; it represents, further, the other great nations 
of the world who join in paying respect to our 
Sovereign ; and it is attended | by representatives of 
the Army and Navy—of the material force, that is 
to say, by which the empire is maintained so far as 
anything material can be said to maintain it. Bya 


happy thought, all the widely-scattered dominions 
over which the Queen reigns have been allowed to 
contribute to this splendid escort ; and in the case of 
our self-governing Colonies, the contingents they 
have sent to swell the Royal train are virtually 
— under the command of those who, under the 


Jueen’s representative, make and administer the 
laws of their respective States. No doubt the pro- 
cession would have been still more imposing if it had 
contained the illustrious men and women whose work, 
in many different departments of thought and 
labour, ies added so much to the national glory. 
There are few who will not regret that Mr. Gladstone 
has no place in the eant, and probably there are 
not many who would not view it with greater favour 
if the representative of one particular monarch were 
to be excluded from it. But it is best not to take 
these matters too seriously. The procession of next 
Tuesday will not pretend to represent the nation as 
a whole. The nation will figure in the pageant in 
the part of spectator. The ae accompanied by 
her family desires to exchange greetings with her 

le on an auspicious day. Custom requires that 
she should be followed by the representatives of other 
Teigning monarchs and escorted by an imposing 

y of her armed forces; but-it is to her meeting 
with her people, the myriad-featured crowd in the 
streets, that the real interest of the pageant attaches. 
The millions who will salute her there are the real 
representatives of the empire over which she has 
reigned so long and well. 

For the man in the street, just as much as for 
the Queen in her State carriage, it will be an 
occasion for honest pride and rejoicing. It will 
remind him of the vastness and the grandeur of the 
empire to which he belongs, of the splendour of the 
achievements by which it has been built up, and of 
the wonderful and beneficent work which it has done 
and is —s in the world. “Is doing,” do we say ? 
There are those who cast doubt upon this statement, 
and who contrast the former pages of our history 
with that which is even now being written, greatly 
to the disparagement of the latter. We shall enter 
into no polemics on this theme at a moment like the 
present. That in some particular departments of the 
national life our recent records give us no particular 





reason for exultation must be sorrowfully admitted ; 
but, on the other hand, we believe that, taken as a 
whole, the British Empire was never a more potent 
force on the side of righteousness than it is just 
now. But that which concerns every man amongst 
us, and which ought to be specially present to our 
mind on the day of Jubilee, is the thought that the 
British Empire, be it good or bad, be it rising or 
falling in the scale of life, is just what the people 
make it. ‘Here and here did England help me! 
How can I help England?” sings Browning, as he 
passes Cape St. Vincent and sees where the greatest 
naval battles in history were fought under the flag 
of England. That is the question which every 
patriot, every honest citizen, must ask himself in 
this day of national festival. We, too, have our 
duty to do as Englishmen, as subjects of the Queen; 
and if we can but share in the praise which is due 
to her for the way in which she has followed the 
path of duty throughout her career, we shall not 
only have a right to our own part in the glories of 
the empire, but we shall be able to feel that we 
have done something for those principles of justice, 
freedom, and mercy on which the real majesty of the 
British Sovereignty is founded. 








SIXTY YEARS OF HOME RULE IN CANADA, 


ROM the Liberal point of view, no part of the 
K Empire presents so pleasing a prospect in 
Jubilee Year as the Dominion of Canada. Nowhere 
is Liberalism ‘more flourishing; nowhere have 
Liberal principles borne a nobler Imperial fruit. 
When the Queen ascended the throne, the great 
West was only traversed by the Indian and the 
trapper, the English and Scotch of Ontario were 
still seething with discontent, and the habitants of 
Quebec were rebels. Canada was still mainly 
Voltaire’s acres of snow, and there seemed no reason- 
able prospect either of producing a single Cana- 
dian nation or of making that nation loyal to 
the British Crown. If the Reform Bill had never 
been carried in Great Britain; if Lord Durham 
with his democratic notions of Home Rule had never 
gone to Canada; if the government of Britain beyond 
the seas had remained an appanage of the great 
families, there is little reason to doubt that Canada 
would either have been annexed by the United 
States or would have remained in a condition of 
permanent discontent. But, fortunately, during the 
early years of the Queen she was surrounded by 
advisers very different from those who had helped 
George III. to lose America. They were Liberals, 
though some of them only called themselves Whigs, 
and they believed in the government of the Colonies 
by the people who lived there, even though those 
people did not happen to be all English by blood 
and Protestant by religion. 

To say truth, there could not have been a less 
romising field for Home Rule experiments than 
Janada as it then was. The British population was 

partly composed of the descendants of “ Tories” 
who had refused to remain in the United States, 
with a Scotch intermixture which hardly tended to 
make them more amenable to government from 
Downing Street. The French were perhaps the most 
riestridden peasants in the world, and they seemed to 
ave every motive for continuing to conspire against 
the British Crown. Except, however, in their objection 
to government from London, the two sections had little 
in common. The British were Protestants of the 
Protestants; the French seemed to be devoid of 
all the elements which Protestants consider to be 
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essential to progress. The scattered Colonists had 
no geographical connection with one another except 
the river St. Lawrence. On their southern border 
lay a great, rich, and ambitious nation of English 
origin which was eager, if occasion offered, 
to seize all the habitable land on the con- 
tinent. We know how the United States was 
ready to fight about the Oregon question, and it 
can scarcely be doubted that if at any time during 
the Queen’s reign any single Province of Canada 
had wished to become an American State, the 
English Government would not have been able to 
prevent the transfer. Yet the United States was 
never so far from annexing Canada as it is to-day. 
The scattered Provinces form a nation, a nation 
which, though differing in language, is homogeneous 
in sentiment, and which unites in loyalty to the 
British Crown. 

It must be admitted that the Home Rule ex- 
periment in Canada has actually been attended by 
many difficulties. Some of our Irish friends seem 
to speak of Home Rule as if it were a diviner’s 
rod, but it is not a necessary part of faith in Home 
Rule to expect immediate good results. At first the 
French and the British were perhaps a little too 
closely tied together: there was need for separate 
Home Rule for Ontario and Quebec as well as 
for united Home Rule for the two together, and 
this the Whigs did not at first see. It may also 
be admitted that the Conservatives as a party, both 
in Canada and at home, had a very large and 
perhaps dominant share in shaping the present 
Canadian constitution. The Canadian Conservative 
party were fortunate in possessing so resourceful a 
eader as John Macdonald; and, whether by fair means 
or foul, the Conservatives were able to maintain the 
mastery in Dominion politics. While the Liberals 
had during the greater part of the time the con- 
trol of the Provincial administrations, the difficulty 
of combining the “grits” of Ontario and the 
Catholic Liberals of Quebec on behalf of a common 
policy in Dominion affairs seemed to be almost in- 
superable. It was like the difficulty of running a 
Liberal party in Ireland in the old days, when the 
Presbyterians and the Catholics habitually distrusted 
one another. Many men, especially in Ontario, who 
voted Liberal in Provincial elections, voted Con- 
servative in National contests. The Liberal party in 
the Dominion seemed to have finally shipwrecked 
itself when it embraced the notion of commercial 
union with the United States. 

All this was not necessarily discouraging to 
Liberals. Canada was becoming all the time more 
loyal under Home Rule government. It so happened 
that the Canadian Conservatives controlled the 
Canadian electors as Irish Conservatives might 
perhaps control the Irish electors under Home Rule, 
but this did not affect our belief that self-govern- 
ment was, from the Imperial point of view, as 
expedient as just. Yet mere human sympathy will 
out, and every Liberal is rejoiced to find that Canadian 
self-government tends in the long run to Liberalism 
as well as to Imperialism. The credit for the 
victory, which was the greatest since the victory of 
the Liberals in England in 1880, must be ascribed 
largely to the personal qualities of Mr. Laurier. He 
is not merely an able but an inspiring leader. He is 
eloquent in the two languages of the bilingual State. 
He is beyond suspicion of self-seeking or corruption. 
He is a Liberal Catholic of a type which in Europe 
is too rare. He has, over and beyond the mere adroit- 
ness of the party politician, something of the firmtouch 
of the great statesman. Mr. Laurier is as much 
superior to Sir Charles Tupper, whose reputation 
in the English press is above his deserts, as Sir John 
Macdonald was superior to most of his rivals. But 





the personal element does not account for every- 
thing. The Canadian Liberals won because they 
were true to principle, and were strong enough to rid 
themselves of the extravagances which had crept into 
their party programme. There was nothing Socialistic 
about the policy which they put before the electors. 
They were strong enough to take a middle line on the 
question of education—in favour of fair consideration 
for the Manitoban Catholics, but opposed. to undue 
interference with Provincial rights.. They dropped 
the notion of commercial union with the most 
Protectionist country in the English-speaking world, 
and substituted a policy of moderate tariff reform. 
They were wise enough not to pledge themselves’to 
details, and they have thus been enabled to bring 
forward a scheme which has exceeded the expectations 
of their supporters. All this is very encouraging to 
Liberals at home—and very instructive. . 








THE TORY REVOLT. 


Ww* have no wish to exaggerate the importance 
of the speech delivered in Westmoreland last 
week by the Marquis of Londonderry. Lord London- 
derry is not a statesman of the first rank, and has 
never, in spite of his natural advantages, sat in any 
Cabinet ; but he is President of the Northern Union 
of Conservative Associations, and it was. in that 
character that he spoke. His great. wealth, and 
genial hospitality have earned for him some social 
and even political influence. It is to his credit that, 
on the formation of the Government, he refused a 
sinecure office, and that he has since devoted a large 
part of his time to the public service as Chairman of 
the London School Board. If Lord Londonderry 
spoke only for himself, Ministers could, no doubt, 
afford to ignore what he said; but everybody 
knows that the discontent which he expresses is 
shared by a large and increasing number of less con- 
spicuous Conservatives. One organ of fash‘onable 
Toryism declared the other day that the country 
was ruled by a feminine philosopher, a cloud- 
dwelling (sic) chemist, and an unscrupulous screw- 
maker. Without either subscribing to the accuracy 
or admiring the taste of this sentence, one may take 
it as a rough expression of feelings widely preva- 
lent in Conservative clubs and cliques. _Lord Lon- 
donderry’s immediate text was the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bill. He is a coal-owner, and therefore 
not disinterested. Yet his position deserves some 
sympathy even from those who, think that he 
is largely the author of his own misfortuner. What- 
ever the extent of Lord Londonderry’s: influence im 
the north of England may be, he exerted it with the 
utmost vigour at the last General Election upon the 
Conservative side. While the late Government were 
in power he was always ready to denounce them on 
any platform for any real or imaginary crime. 
Along with another coal-owner, Lord Dudley, now 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, he worked hard 
and strenuously to procure the defeat of Mr. 
Asquith’s Bill. But if Mr. Asquith’ chastised the 
coal-owners with whips, Mr. Chamberlain is chas- 
tising them with scorpions. No man who con- 
ducted his business with proper regard, for the 
safety of human life and limb had any reason (to 
be alarmed by the Bill of 1893. The Bill of 1897 
hits all employers alike, and almost puts a premium 
on carelessness by the indiscriminate severity of its 
provisions. 
Lord Londonderry warns th> Government against 
conciliating their opponents at the cost of alien- 
ating their friends, and against the adoption of 
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Radical principles to secure Radical votes. Mr. 
thamberlain, at whom his remarks were chiefly 
directed, would not in the least feel the sting of 
the implied accusation if only he succeeded in his 
object. How far his policy of dishing the Radicals will 
ultimacely prove successful is at present only matter 
for conjecture. In the House of Commons it appears 
to be carrying everything before it. The Bill was 
read a second time without a division. It has 
been a good deal altered by the Committee, but not 
so as to disturb, except in one respect, its essential 
features. The exception of the accidents due to the 
negligence of the workman himself is altogether out 
of place in an Insurance Bill, and militates against 
the principle of the measure. But otherwise the Bill 
has proceeded with surprising rapidity, and the special 
«epresentatives of labour have accepted it as the 
best they could hope to get from a Conservative 
Administration. Mr. Chamberlain has been very 
adroit. Waving Sir Matthew Ridley aside without 
ceremony, and proclaiming himself as the real 
author of the Bil]l,,he has sneered at the Liberal 
capitalists and flattered the Labour leaders. The 
result of his tactics has so far answered his expecta- 
tions, though Mr. Bainbridge, the most prominent 
é¢ritic of the Bill on the Liberal side, has de- 
fended his conduct with courage and effect at 
a meeting of his constituents. But if we turn to 
the bye-elections, they tell a different story. Peters- 
field, where the Conservative majority was reduced 
to less than half tke figure at which it stood in 1892, 
is the only contest actually held since the Bill was 
introduced, and the agricultural electors of that 
division are not the subjects of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
solicitude. But the general scope of the measure 
was pretty well known some months in advance of 
its introduction, and desperate steps were taken to 
avoid a poll at Crewe, where almost the whole con- 
stituency is affected by it. 

Lord Londonderry, as an Irish landlord, was 
dffended by Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Land Act of last 
year. He thcught it, and not unnaturally thought 
it, a poor return for the support of himself and his 
class in 1892 and 1895. He forgets that the history 
of Conservative Governments is the appropriation 
of Liberal measures. When Mr. Disraeli, in 1846, 
declared that the whole career of Sir Robert Peel 
had been one long appropriation clause he did not 
foresee that twenty years afterwards he would dish 
the Whigs with a Tory Reform Bill. Lord Beacons- 
field, as Mr. Balfour says, is dead ; but Mr. Chamber- 
lain is very much alive, and is applying the lesson of 
Tory Democracy which he learned from the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill. In the course of this month Lord 
Londonderry will introduce a deputation from the 
Coal Trade to the Prime Minister, and the inter- 
view ought to be an amusing one. Lord Salisbury 
has probably less respect for Mr. Chamberlain now 
than when he compared him with Jack Cade. Jack 
Cade is a far less contemptible person than Rabagas. 
But if Lord Salisbury has found time to read the 
Bill, he must regard it with intense abhorrence. 
It is precisely the sort of crude half-baked 
Socialism most repugnant: to his mind. It con- 
tains the doctrine of ransom, though so clumsily 
and so partially applied as to inflict the greatest 
possible hardship upon employers and confer the 
smallest possible benefit upon workmen. Lord 
Londonderry, at the close of his remarks, made a 
fair offer. He had, he said, spoken his mind with 
freedom upon the policy of the Government. If they 
did not like his views they had only to say so, and 
choose another president. The Conservative Associa- 
tions of the North did not say so, and Lord London- 
derry retains his post. His dismal phophecies of 
impending disaster in the coal trade are probably 





unfounded. The Bill is much more likely to lower 
wages than to destroy protits. But Tory Democracy 
is not popular with the more respectable type of 
Conservative. 








INSURANCE. 





N an age when the diminished longevity of the 

human race confers upon the proved centenarian 
a certain distinction and respect, it is perhaps com- 
prehensible that an insurance company which has 
attained to a century of existence should be at some 
pains to make the world acquainted with the fact. 
We note, therefore, without surprise that the 
Norwich Union lire Insurance Company, which has 
just completed the first century of its career, has 
been celebrating the occasion in a variety of ways, 
including a special bonus to the shareholders, a 
retrospective pamphlet, and a couple of garden 
parties. Apart from these festivities it would 
appear that the Norwich Union did not have a 
particularly favourable year to mark the con- 
summation of its centenary; the premium in- 
come was reduced by about £30,000 and the 
losses were high, being fully 10 per cent. above 
the normal experience. However, a fire office 
transacting a large foreign business must needs 
be prepared for fluctuations in its trading; 
and there is reason to believe that the Norwich 
Union suffered something from the vagaries of 
continental legislation as well as from the in- 
different provision often made in foreign countries 
against widespread conflagration — witness the 
terrible fire in Guayaquil. Such drawbacks not- 
withstanding, the Company, after making its 
customary special reserve of one-third of the 
premium income for unexpired risks, brought out 
a substantial balance, out of which it paid its 
usual dividend of £1 per share, as well as the 
special bonus (£1 per share) referred to above. In 
addition to this, the reserve funds, apart from 
the paid-up capital, were raised to £017,214, showing 
an increase of £2°,000 on the figures of the preceding 
year. On the evidence of these figures alone, the 
Norwich Union Fire Office is revealed as a vigorous 
patriarch among insurance companies, and there is 
no reason to doubt that it will take its place among 
competitors for fire business as successfully in the 
future as it has done in the past. 

Another institution which this year joins the 
centenarians of insurance is the Pelican Life 
Assurance Company, in the commemorative pro- 
ceedings of which dignified concern, by the way, 
we shall probably miss the illustrated pamphlet 
and the garden party. At the annual general 
meeting, however, the Chairman of the Company, 
Sir John Lubbock, delivered a very interesting 
address, in which he held up to public laudation 
the various distinguished features of the old com- 
pany. Drawing attention to the strong financial 
position and high reputation of the Company, past 
and present, he reminded the meeting that the 
Pelican had proved its public service by the 
distribution of no less than £8,672,000 in death 
claims since its foundation in the year 1797, and 
argued that, as no less than three millions and 
three-quarters of this sum was paid during the 
first half of the Company’s career, the Pelican 
may also claim to have taken an important part in 
establishing the popularity of life assurance in 
this country. Among minor details of interest 
the Chairman's speech referred to the Pelican’s 
eccupancy of the quaint building adjoining Baker's 
chop-house for the full century of its existence, 
and to the patronage accorded to it by such dis- 
tinguished insurers as William Pitt, Sir Robert 
Peel, Benjamin Disraeli, Byron, Shelley, and Scott. 
All this is well enough, no doubt, but the Pelican 
has still better claims to the support of the public. 
When we reviewed the position of the Company 
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last year it had just been extricated from the dismal 
cul-de-sac into which many years of inactive 
management had permitted it to drift. Even in 1896 
the accounts of the Company showed plainly the bene- 
ficial influence of a new and vigorous administration, 
and to-day we see the Company in a state of alertness 
and activity quite unprecedented in its history. The 
gross new assurances for last year totalled £493,375, 
a handsome new business under the circumstances, 
and well ahead of all previous records in this respect 
with the exception of the year 1895—the last “ bonus 
year” of the Company. Then the accumulated 
funds were increased by £45,196, bringing the total 
fund up to £1,400,539, and, while the total income 
showed an increase on that of the preceding year, 
the outgoings were appreciably less. On the whole, 
therefore, Mr. Sorley, the present manager, is to be 
congratulated upon the position of the old office 
now entrusted to his guidance. The Pelican has 
taken a new lease of life, and, unless we are much 
mistaken, its operations in the future are likely to 
bring it still more prominently and favourably to 
public notice, and to render it a recognised com- 
petitor for business among the best of our life 
assurance institutions. 

We are glad to find still another venerable com- 
pany, the Sun Fire Insurance (founded 1710), report- 
ing a satisfactory state of affairs for the past year. 
The Sun has been too long before the public to 
require any introduction ; its name is as familiar to- 
day as its fire-mark was a hundred years ago on the 
houses of the prudent. The report for 1896 is favour- 
able as usual, and although the actual turnover 
of business shows a decided diminution, an in- 
creased dividend was declared. The Company 
received in premiums £69,684, the total sums 
assured during the year amounting to £388,952,818. 
Losses and expenses were normal, and, after 
making the necessary reserves, a balance of 
£220,774 was transferred to the credit of the profit 
and loss account. Making due provision for dividends 
to the shareholders, £127,874 of this amount is left 
to be carried forward to next year’s account. This 
excellent report is the last issued under the 
administration of the late Mr. E. H. Mannering, who 
recently relinquished the important position of 
secretary to the Company after serving in that 
capacity for fifteen years, and whose death has since 
occurred—on the 13th inst.—with painfal sudden- 
ness. Mr. Mannering was known as an able, zealous, 
and conscientious official, and his loss will be de- 
plored by a very large section of the insurance 
world. 








FINANCE, 


HE death of Mr. Barnato has not had as much 
effect upon the stock markets as might have 
been expected. When the news first arrived, prices 
generally were put down, but more particularly in 
the mining market, and the prices of those stocks in 
which Mr. Barnato was most largely interested espe- 
cially fell. But there was a very speedy recovery. 
The impression is universal upon the Stock Exchange 
that the stocks will not be sold in any very large 
amounts. Indeed, it is obvious that large blocks 
could not be disposed of without such a fall as would 
not only cause great losses to the estate, but would 
likewise seriously injure the other great holders 
of those securities. The belief, therefore, is that 
arrangements will be made for preventing any 
forced sales. As soon as this impression gained 
ground there was a general improvement in prices, 
but business, naturally, has been very restricted all 
through the week. If the Greeco-Turkish and Crete 
Questions were settled, all the Continental Bourses 
will be freed from anxiety, and the impression is 
gaining ground that, in Paris especially, there would 
be a marked expansion of business. The news from 
South Africa is better. Everyone now seems 
convinced that material concessions with regard to 





railway rates and the dynamite monopoly will be 
made, and that, in consequence, a much better feeling 
will grow up between Britishersand Boers. Besides, 
the outturn from the mines is growing at a 
very rapid rate every month. This is partly 
due to the beginning of work on new mines, but very 
largely it is the result of economies in the manage- 
ment of the old mines. There seems to be no doubt 
that during theboom very many managers did not pay 
the attention to their concerns which they ought to 
have done, so much were they engaged in gambling on 
the Johannesburg Stock Exchange. The result of 
renewed attention to business is now being 
seen in the much larger profits so many of the 
mines are making. There is a much _ better 
feeling also regarding the United States. The 
crop reports are fairly satisfactory, and the very 
confident assurances given by the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the Tariff Bill will be disposed of 
soon, and that the reform of the currency will be 
undertaken in December, have very considerably 
revived confidence. In the United States, there- 
fore, the opinion seems to be growing that we are 
on the eve of a much better state of trade. 
But December is a long way off, and nobody 
can foresee whether Congress will then be pre- 
pared to deal in the proper spirit with the 
currency. Although the great earthquake in India 
has done damage over an immense area, the news 
altogether from our great dependency is much 
better. Rain has fallen plentifully both on the 
eastern and the western side of the Peninsula, and if 
the rains continue as they are falling at present, we 
may hope that the distress will end in August, 
The prospects of the jute crop, even now, are very 
good. But the news from Australia unfortunately 
continues unfavourable. No more rain has fallen 
during the past two or three weeks. 

Money continues exceedingly abundant and cheap, 
There will be some rise in rates towards the end of 
the month; but that will be quite temporary, and it 
seems very clear, therefore, that rates will remain 
low until harvest time. There is some demand for 
gold still, but it is much smaller than it was. On the 
other hand, considerable amounts are coming in, 
The Silver Market continues very weak, but the India 
Council has sold its drafts more favourably this 
week. It offered for tender on Wednesday 30 lacs, 
and the applications were for fourteen times the 
amount, the average price obtained heing nearly 
ls, 2:d. per rupee. It is curious that no telegraphic 
transfers were bought, from which it is clear that 
the demand was not due to the stringency in the 
Indian Money Market, because the bills will not 
arrive in India for three weeks. Probably the 
explanation is that famine and plague have so com, 
pletely stopped imports into India, that, small as the 
exports are, they have to be paid for by, remittances 
from this country. Meanwhile, the Money Market 
in India continues very stringent. 

Tenders for £150,000 3 per cent. debenture, 
stock of the London, Chatham and Dover Railway 
were opened on Wednesday, and it was found that 
the applications were for nearly four times as much. 
The’average price obtained was £107 153, 10d. 

The Banco del Estado de Mexico, Sociedad 
Anonima, has a capital of 3,020,000 Mexican dollars 
divided into 80,000 ordinary shares of 100 dollars 
each and 2,000 founders’ shares of 10 dollars each. 
The 30,000 ordinary shares are offered for sub- 
scription. The concessionaires invite subscription, 
with the intention of establishing a bank of issue in 
Mexico. The prospectus states that a concession has 
been granted by the Mexican Government, and that 
there are other concessions or contracts from the 
Governments of the States of Mexico, Puebla, and, 
Vera Cruz. These contracts, it is added, will con- 
stitute the bank a State bank in the three states. 

The British Tea Table Company, Limited, has a 
capital of £300,000, half in 5} per cent. preference 
cumulative shares, and half in ordinary shares of £1, 
each. 110,000 preference and 30,000 ordinary shares 
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are offered for subscription. The company is an 
amalgamation of Pearce’s Dining and Refreshment 
Rooms and the British Tea Table Company. The 
purchase price is £226,750, payable in casb. 

Peerless and Martino, Limited, has a capital of 
£150,000 in 60,000 54 per cent. cumulative preference 
shares and 90,000 ordinary sharesof £1 each. 60,000 
of the preference and 40,000 ordinary shares are 
offered for subscription. The company has been 
formed to take over from the Peerless Metal Com- 
pany the nickel and white metal business, carried 
on by Mr. F. R. Martino at Birmingham. The 
purchase price has been fixed at £130,000, so that 
only £20,000 are left as working capital. 
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By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—The bad news from India yesterday 
reminds us—not perhaps inopportunely—of the 
responsibilities which attach to the greatness of our 
empire. It is not by sitting still, or making speeches 
or writing articles in newspapers and reviews that 
the British Empire has been built up ; and there are 
still times when blood must be shed in maintaining 
it. Mr. Gladstone's letter to the society for promot- 
ing friendly relations with France touches lightly 
upon one of the graver problems that lie before us, 
that of Egypt. It is rather ominous that by the 
side of the report of yesterday's meeting of this 
society is the announcement in the Times of the 
approaching conclusion of a definitive treaty of 
alliance between France and Russia. We may have 
no need to fear such an alliance, but it is impossible 
to question the fact that in the present state of 
European politics any incident of this kind may have 
momentous results. 

Those who are still able to talk about politics, 
amid the din of Jubilee preparations, are full of Lord 
Londonderry's speech. The simulated indignation 
of the Standard because the noble marquis has ven- 
tured to say what nearly all Conservatives are 
thinking, is very amusing. Though the Ministerialists 
show a commendable anxiety to wash their soiled 
linen in private they can hardly expect to conceal 
from the outer world the profound indignation of 
the orthodox members of the Carlton Club at the 
way in which “democratic Toryism” is taking the 
place of the Constitutional Toryism of old days. Not 
many weeks ago the quarrel on this subject 
threatened to break out in the Cabinet itself, and 
though a rupture was avoided, it looks as though we 
should yet see an open explosion in the ranks of 
the party. The Standard makes a mistake if it 
thinks it can dragoon its own friends into silence. 

But it is of little use to talk or write about 
politics just now in face of the popular excitement 
on the question of the Jubilee. It has reached 
a point which completely dwarfs all the other 
instances of popular fever that I can recall during 
the last forty years. The streets of London, which 
are made hideous by the huge stands that line the 
route of the procession, testify to the extent of the 
Jubilee craze; and wherever one goes the subject 
that seems to outweigh all others in interest is the 
question of the hour at which it will be necessary to 
leave home on the 220d of June in order to reach 
one’s club or other appointed spot. I think the 
Chronicle does good service to-day in calling atten- 
tion to the absence from the Royal procession of the 
representatives of so many of the greatest institu- 
tions and interests of the country. But then it is 
extremely likely that these representatives would 
rather not figure in a pageant of this kind. I do 
not suppose, for example, that Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Rosebery, and Lord Salisbury will feel seriously 
discomposed because no place in the procession has 
been offered to them. 

Monday.—Lord Londonderry’s speech is still the 





political topic of the hour. There is great indig- 
nation in Liberal Unionist circles over his outburst ; 
but, on the other hand, it is quite clear that he has 
plenty of sympathicers in the true Tory fold. It is 
really a pity that he did not select a more suitable 
time for making this particular deliverance. If he 
had spoken at a more propitious moment he might 
have brought about that revolt of the genuine Tories 
which has been one of the possibilities in politics 
ever since this Ministry came into office. 

The Colonial Premiers in general, and Mr. Laurier 
in particular, have made a good start in their tour 
through the country. The speeches at the banquet 
at Liverpool were of a very remarkable character, 
and show how far we have advanced in recent years 
on the road to Imperial unity. Yesterday the 
Colonial statesmen spent in one of the most beautifal 
of “the stately homes of England,” Crewe Hall. It 
must have been an interesting experience to some of 
them to visit that famous mansion—so different 
from any house to be found in even the oldest of our 
Colonies. To-day they will see Edinburgh, and 
before they return to town at the end of the week they 
will have had an opportunity of seeing how wide- 
spread is the desire at the present moment among 
the people of this country for a closer union with 
their fellow-subjects beyond the seas. 

Tuesday.—The announcement in the Daily News 
and Standard this morning of the death of Mr. 
Barney Barnato was the startling piece of news of 
the day. Rumour had been busy with his name for 
some time past, and a great deal of gossip has been 
current with respect to the vast mansion that was 
being reared for him in Park Lane. But nothing 
definite was known as to his affairs, and in the 
excitement connected with the proceedings of the 
South Africa Committee he had almost been for- 
gotten. More prudent than some of his fellow- 
capitalists, he had not quarrelled with President 
Kruger, and was consequently not so conspicuous 
in the political as in the financial world. Socially 
he can hardly be said to have been a success. Even 
the tenancy of Spencer House and the enormous 
fortune which rumour attributed to him did not 
give him access to the best set in London society. 
What would have happened if he had lived to 
take possession of his ostentatious palace in Park 
Lane no one can say. Perhaps “Ouida” might have 
found a fresh theme for the satire she has lavished 
upon society in her story of the Massarenes. But 
his death puts an end to the possibilities of a very 
remarkable career. 

The Jubilee fever runs higher day by day. 
Yesterday the so-called rehearsal at St. Paul's 
Churchyard put a stop to traffic on Ludgate Hill 
and Cheapside at the busiest part of the after- 
noon, and there was a rush for places from which to 
witness the proceedings that can hardly be exceeded 
in violence on the day of Jubilee itself. The streets 
in the West End were nearly impassable; in club- 
land the noise of hammering was continuous and 
deafening, and everywhere fresh proof was being 
given of the fact that London means to make the 
coming festival in some respects the greatest in her 
history. Business, it is clear, will be almost entirely 
suspended for several days next week. One wonders 
how the matter-of-fact Londoner will live through 
the orgie of loyal revelry which lies before him. 

Wednesday.—A few M.P.'s are beginning to appear 
after the Whitsuntide recess; but the political 
atmosphere is no clearer or brisker than it was. Mr. 
John Redmond’s announcement of his intention to 
move an amendment to the Address to the Queen next 
week is another proof of the fact that this ingenious 
gentleman, with all his frantic desire to advertise 
himself, is still a very clumsy hand at the work. 
What one regrets is that men like Mr. Redmond and 
Mr. Healy, who profess to be always suspecting a 
desire on the part of English Liberals to turn away 
from the Irish cause, should appear to be so anxious 
to tread upon the feelings of Liberals and to show 
that they are not only ready but wishful to treat 
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them with contempt. No kind of excuse has been given 
them for this demeanour, and it is to be hoped that 
the wiser members of their party will be able to con- 
vince them that they are not serving the Irish cause 
by persisting in it. 

However, it is not Mr. Redmond alone who shows 
lack of wisdom and good taste in connection with 
the Jubilee. A certain evening paper has thought 
the occasion a suitable one for lavishing insults of 
an indescribably puerile character on Mr. Gladstone. 
It apparently regards the Jubilee asa “show” got 
up for the benefit of Primrose League “ habita- 
tions” and the Semitic Tories who have made 
themselves conspicuous by their devotion to the 
Sultan of Turkey. One must look to the influence 
of the prevailing Jubilee fever upon a particular 
class of minds for an explanation of these follies. 
It is, however, a rather notable fact that it should 
have been left to Tory scribes to attempt to turn 
the Queen's Jubilee into a party demonstration of a 
vulgar and flagrant kind. No Liberal journalist has 
been guilty of this outrage upon decency. 

Thursday.—I happened to foregather last night 
with two members of the last Government—both of 
them men who had held important political office for 
several years in connection with great departments 
of the State. It surprised me greatly to learn from 
these gentlemen that the present Government have 
done absolutely nothing in connection with the 
Jubilee to recognise the fact that anyone was ever 
in office before themselves. In the case of both 
these gentlemen the departments in which they held 
conspicuous positions a couple of years ago happen 
to have provided special stands from which the 
Jubilee procession may be viewed. Yet no seats 
upon these stands have been reserved for the repre- 
sentatives of the last—and in all probability of the 
next—Administration. Evenif this were the general 
rule, it would be impossible to defend this offensive 
discourtesy. But I am assured that when the last 
Government was in office great care was taken 
on all ceremonial occasions to provide for the 
accommodation of members of the previous Ad- 
ministration. If that be the case, the rudeness 
shown by the present holders of office is certainly 
unpardonable. The Queen, who has borne open 
testimony to the care and success with which the last 
Government dealt with all Administrative questions, 
will learn of the treatment of her former Ministers 
with surprise and disapprobation. 

It is many weeks since I mentioned that Mr. 
Gladstone would not be able to be present at the 
Jubilee celebrations next week. Both the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales have paid special marks 
of attention to him during the present year, and 
it is certain that her Majesty has no more loyal 
subject than the greatest of her surviving servants. 
But the notion that at their time of life Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone would feel any desire to mix in the 
hurly-burly of London’ next week was not one that 
anybody who knew them can have entertained. I 
do not see, therefore, the precise reason for the 
formal announcements as to the absence of Mr. 
Gladstone from the Jubilee festivities. 

I thought it would come! Here is a sweet speci- 
men of the modern mother writing to a Radical 
newspaper to complain of the Queen's desire that 
the holidays should be a little longer this year than 
usual, and to ask with sarcastic bitterness whether 
her Majesty will undertake to amuse and entertain 
the children during the time when they are to be 
free from their task-work. It really seems as though 
in the whole animal creation there is no creature 
quite so degraded as a modern “ up-to-date” mother. 
She begets children freely, but having begotten them 
she treats them as nuisances to be kept as much out of 
her sight as possible. That she owes them any duty 
never enters into what she calls her mind; whilst 
the maternal instinct is far less strongly developed 
in her heart than in that of a she-ape. As for the 
old-fashioned idea that a mother may find pleasure 
in the society of her children, and be gratified by 





having them with her a few days longer than usual, 
it is one that she has never dreamt of. This 
precious “ mother,” who writes to complain that her 
boys and girls will be intruded upon her presence 
for a few days more in consequence of the Queen's 
kindly thought, is doubtless unaware of the fact 
that she represents the most degraded order of 
humanity in a decadent age. 

Americans in their Jingoism will no doubt be 
delighted with the annexation of Hawaii. It would 
be well, however, if they remembered the shrewd 
saying of old President Kruger about the tortoise 
and its neck. Hitherto they have occupied an 
almost impregnable position because of their con- 
solidation within their own unbroken frontier line. 
Now they have “ put out their neck,” and, in taking 
possession of the island in the Pacific at a distance 
of thousands of miles from their own territory, have 
provided their possible enemies with a vulnerable 
point at which to strike in case of war. This does 
not seem to be very good statesmanship on the part 
of Mr. McKinley and his advisers. 

Friday.—Sir William Harcourt's reply to a 
correspondent regarding the proceedings of the 
South Africa Committee is rather ambiguous. 
Everyone, however, will hope that his anticipations 
may be realised, and that a convincing explanation 
of conduct which at present is most mysterious 
will be forthcoming. At the same time it is useless 
to disguise the fact that the feeling among Liberals, 
at all events, regarding the suppression of evidence 
is very strong, and that no explanation which is 
not complete will be accepted as satisfactory. 
Although the members who appeared in their 
places last night seemed to be more interested in 
the Jubilee than any other topic, the existence of 
strong feeling on the subject of the fiasco of the 
South Africa Committee was made plainly evident. 

Alarming stories are being told as to the losses 
which have been sustained by some of the firms 
which have taken a prominent part in the provision 
of stands for sightseers next Tuesday. The sum 
which one firm is said to stand to lose is estimated 
at more than £20,000. This is doubtless a great 
exaggeration ; but it is manifest that the ridiculous 
prices which were asked in the first instance for 
seats and rooms have produced a disastrous revul- 
sion. Greed has, in short, met with its proper 
punishment. 








A MODERN ADVENTURER. 


S the art of pointing a moral denied to our modern 
tragedies? The suicide of Barney Barnato is 
one of those events which might be expected to 
make a deep impression on the public mind. Here 
is a man, sprung from the humblest beginnings, 
vulgar, illiterate, who acquires enormous wealth 
with breathless celerity, buys the graces of a great 
political party, is féted at the Mansion House as a 
saviour of society, and makes a dramatic end of him- 
self, quite Zolaesque in its grimness. What is the 
moral of such a career? Does it give us any fresh 
insight into the difference between the children of 
light and the children of darkness? Is there any 
lesson that sinks into the public conscience? We 
talk about the vanity of riches; but our civilisation 
is quite indifferent to that trite philosophy. 
We may shake our heads over the methods 
of Barnato and his kind; but the world remem- 
bers that he was a flower of our commercial 
system, to which his death and the manner of it 
matter not a jot. Who, indeed, is to distinguish 
the children of light from the children of darkness 
in a society which hopes to bccoms rich by some 
lucky coup in the stock market? Remoteness from 
the wiles of London is no safeguard against this 
fever. Any broker in Capel Court will tell you 
stories of country clients, parish clergy, gentle 
spinsters, good, simple people who want to profit 
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by the knowledge of experts in the pursuit of gain. 
To them the tortuous exercises of the company 
promoter are meet for reprobation only when the 
“investment” is swamped by panic. The universal 
atmosphere of “ flotation” and “ fluctuation” makes 
the average speculator believe as implicitly in the 
notorious financier as the Old Guard believed in 
Napoleon. St. Helena has not dimmed the tradition 
of that colossal gambler; nor do the minor tragedies 
of finance divorce the sympathies of mankind from 
the shiftiest practitioners, unless these are monsters 
of greed, destitute, like Jay Gould, of every genial 
human trait. 

Hence we have a chorus of excuses for Barney 
Barnato. Men recall his good-nature, his kind- 
ness to poor co-religionists in Whitechapel, his 
humorous eccentricities. The unfortunate share- 
holders of the Barnato Bank are forgotten in the 
crowd of entertaining anecdotes. Did not the 
organiser of that venture call for a pot of beer 
when the people who had trusted him with their 
money were vociferating odium at the Cannon 
Street Hotel? Amongst the prisoners at Pretoria 
was Barnato’s nephew, Mr. Solly Joel. An indig- 
nant citizen of Johannesburg showed a slice of 
tough beef to the capitalist, and said “This is 
what your nephew has to eat in gaol!” “I re- 
member the time when I should have been glad of it,” 
was the answer which has been credited to “ Barney ” 
as a virtue ever since. He is believed to have dis- 
posed President Kruger to a more lenient treatment 
of the Johannesburg amateurs of revolution, and this, 
too, is counted to his memory for righteousness. 
Then there is the “ bucketful of diamonds” story, 
with Barnato’s acknowledgment of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes’s superior deftness in financial tricks. Mr. 
Rhodes’s Imperialism has shed lustre on all the 
devices of Mammon, and the character of his late 
coadjutor is suffused by the same inspiring glow. 
It may be untrue that Mr. Barnato was once a clown 
in a circus, or a conjurer; but that gossip has 
done his reputation no harm; it throws into 
stronger relief the qualities which made him 
eminent in the money market. His moral maxims 
recall the aphorism which the Tichborne Claim- 
ant borrowed from an ingenious personage in 
one of Miss Braddon’s novels. “Them as has 
money and no brains was made for them as has 
brains and no money.” We discern a subtler inspira- 
tion in the Baruato philosophy. “Never play a 
game above the people’s heads. Let them think they 
understand it, butkeepa bit in hand every time.” This 
is not unworthy of Macchiavelli, and the effect of the 
same golden rule may be noted in the craft of some 
the world’s greatest statesmen. To keep a political 
“bit in hand” for the purpose of cheating a nation 
out of its liberties may be a more grandiose though 
searcely more ennobling policy than that of per- 
suading shareholders to drop their money in un- 
profitable speculation. 

For Mr. Barnato’s social aspirations there was 
plenty of encouragement. “ Ouida” has drawn a lurid 
picture of the corruption of manners by wealth in 
the person of a railroad king from America, a 
brutal plebeian who is fondled by aristocracy, re- 
spected by bishops, elected to the House of Commons, 
and favoured with the prospect of a Cabinet ap- 
pointment and a peerage. It was the firm conviction 
of the late Colonel North that he was destined to be 
Prime Minister, and “ Ouida’s” plutocrat is modelled 
on the lines of that ambition. The satire would 
have had more truth if William Massarene, in- 
stead of being a ruffian, had approximated to 
the Barnato type. “Barney” was a member of 
the Cape Legislature, and neglected his political 
duties; but he might have found his way into 
the House of Commons, with the help of the 
Carlton Club, just as he _ established himself 
amongst the magnates of Park Lane. Despite his 
imperfect education, he would have been accepted by 
his party as an authority on South African politics ; 
and a native turn for harmless buffoonery might 











have made him a rival of Mr. Gibson Bowles. It is 
possible that some distraction like a thoroughgoing 
support of the Church and the landlords would have 
saved his life, by relieving his mind from the harass- 
ing phantoms of the Stock Exchange. If he could 
have addressed to a party meeting now and then 
some of those sentiments which had the penetra- 
tion, though not the style, of Larochefoucauld, he 
would have been more at his ease than in waving a 
pewter pot at the enraged shareholders of the Cannon 
Street Hotel. “ You have no right,” he used to say, 
“to spoil another man’s game, so long as he plays 
it cleverly; he will expose himself soon enough 
when he ceases to be clever at it.” In our party 
strife he would have found that a lack of clever- 
ness does not always mean exposure when a public 
man has that sum of all the virtues—a stake in the 
country and in the finances of a political organisa- 
tion. Statesmen do not drown themselves when 
their combinations “gang agley,” for they can 
always count on devoted adherents to proclaim 
that they were never so wise as in discomfiture. 

In brief, a cynic may say with plausibility that 
the only conspicuous moral of Barnato’s history lies 
in the mental limitations which made him neglect 
his opportunities. Such is the tolerance bred of 
commerce that he is regarded as no worse than any 
of his fellow-adventurers in the same large field. 
Had education helped his native shrewdness, and 
given a wider scope to his ambition, he might have 
shone as a guardian angel of Church and State, 
while he continued to manipulate companies and 
absorb loose cash. There are men without a tithe 
of his commercial genius who are successfully 
playing this game to-day. Just as the old buc- 
caneers used to find some friendly port where they 
could refit and recruit, so our modern speculators 
sometimes renew their public credit by ostenta- 
tiously attaching themselves to some convention 
of our domestic politics. Of this useful plan 
Barnato was perhaps too modest to avail himself. 








THE LONGEST REIGN, 

T is, apparently, one of the most ancient as it is 
one of the commonest traditions for nations to 
take a pleasure in the longevity of their kings. As 
the centuries grow older, and as the superiority of 
mental power to muscular power grows more 
assured, the triumphs and opportunities of old age 
increase among us; and it is surely something more 
than a coincidence which enables a generation that 
has marvelled at a Moltke’s prolonged activity in 
war, and at a Gladstone’s unfailing vigour in govern- 
ment, to witness the pageant which celebrates the 
longest English reign. Statistics on the reigns of 
sovereigns offer few grounds for valuable general- 
isation. There is, of course, an inevitable contrast 
between the reigns of monarchs in countries where 
despotism is tempered by the dagger or the 
bowstring, and the records of kings in more 
highly civilised communities, where constitutional 
customs lighten the perils of a crown. But 
among European kingdoms it is hard to deduce 
any clear or striking lessons from the caprice of 
history or the vicissitudes of fate. An ingenious 
calculation puts the average duration of the reigns 
of kings at little more than twenty years; and 
though the reigns of English history often rise 
above this, they only bring the average for this 
country up to twenty-three. For real longevity 
we must go to the legendary East, to find a 
Persian sovereign, one Feridoon, reigning five hun- 
dred years. And yet no country offers in historic 
times a more embarrassing variety of rulers than 
Persia—at least a dozen Shahs in quick succession 
in the eighteenth century alone. From China, too, 
we get some wonderful statistics of one Emperor 
reigning just a hundred years, succeeded by his son, 
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who reigned seventy-eight, and who in turn gave 
way toa successor who reigned one hundred years 
again. But China is a land where the principle of 
stability is carried almost to mythical extremes, 
In most Eastern Empires long-protracted reigns 
are rare. Only one Ottoman Sultan has reigned over 
forty years; their average tenure of the throne 
has been sixteen. Few Eastern Emperors among 
Constantine’s descendants are to be reckoned among 
long-lived kings. In Rome, before the days of 
Constantine, the reigns of the Cmesars averaged 
only six or seven years apiece. In spite of fable, 
it is not to antiquity that those who wish to prove 
the longevity of kings must go. 

Among modern kingdoms, the sovereigns of 
France and England can claim preeminence for 
the duration of their reigns. The dark records of 
Russian history can boast only one ruler, Ivan the 
Terrible, who passed the span of fifty years. Peter 
the Great comes next to him with thirty-six years; 
and then, with her thirty-four years of brilliant 
statecraft and ambition, comes that extraordinary 
woman and enterprising queen Catherine II., whose 
vicious despotism the pioneers of liberty in France 
could pardon for her broad spirit and intellectual 
zeal. Spain, since Ferdinand and Isabella made it 
one, has seen four reigns of at least forty years, 
the longest of them being that of the French 
Philip, who in the days of Marlborough and 
Vendome fought so stubbornly for his crown. 
In Germany no emperor or king has reigned 
for fifty years, except that singular “ pacific” 
Frederick, the father of the needy knight-errant 
Maximilian, the great-grandfather of Charles V., 
who, from his narrow and necessitous throne, boldly 
foretold his descendants’ grandeur, and claimed for 
their motto the vowels of the alphabet, A E10 U 
—Austrie est imperare orli universo. The great 
Frederick Barbarossa, however, reigned thirty-eight 
years. The present Austrian Emperor will, we hope, 
celebrate his jubilee in 1898. And in Prussia already 
two famous sovereigns, Frederick II., the great King, 
and his ancestor Frederick, the great Elector, have 
fallen only a little short of fifty years. Poland 
with its precarious elective crown, Italy with 
its ever-changing dynasties and dukedoms, scarcely 
enter into the competition. Among the lesser 
States of Europe, the longest reign in Por- 
tugal—of eight-and-forty years—was enjoyed by 
John L., the son-in-law of John of Gaunt; and within 
a space of some five centuries in Bavaria four rulers 
sat upon the throne for periods averaging all but 
fifty years apiece. In England and in France, how- 
ever, the records are, on the whole, more favourable 
to kings. Among the fifty kings who reigned in 
France between the accession of Pepin and the 
flight of Louis Philippe, if there were murders 
and sudden deaths, there were also many long 
and prosperous careers. Within a period of about 
two hundred years, while our Norman and Saxon 
ancestors were learning how to live together, we 
find four reigns in France averaging forty-four or 
forty-five years each, and including famous lives like 
those of St. Louis and Philip Augustus. Later again, 
when the disastrous English wars have come and 
gone, we find the sovereigns of the House of Bourbon 
excelling all competitors in length of days, and three 
successive Louis covering between five and six genera- 
tions with reigns averaging over fifty-four years each. 
While every manremembers Louis X1V.’s unexampled 
reign of seventy-two years, few men recall the 
fact that his successor reigned almost as long as 
any English king. Few countries, indeed, can show 
so little change at the centre of administration 
as France between the bloody days of the 
League and the bloodier days of the Revo- 
lution. 

And yet there is no lack of stability about our 
English kings. Four of our sovereigns—Victoria, 


George III, Henry III. and Edward III.—have 
reigned for periods varying from sixty down to fifty 
years. 


Henry VI., if we overlook the ten years of 











disaster and imprisonment, bore the name of King 
in England for all but fifty years. James I. reigned 
for twenty-two years in England, and for thirty-six 
years before that in Scotland—fifty-eight years in all. 
Elizabeth ruled us five-and-forty years, and her 
imperious father—the most self-willed, the most 
despotic, perhaps the ablest and the loneliest of our 
kings—for thirty-eight. The two great law-givers 
of England—Henry II. and Edward I.—ruled English- 
men for thirty-five years each. King James III., the 
White Rose’s followers tell us, pursued his phantom 
crown for sixty-four; while the second representa- 
tive of the rival Hanoverian House had the bad taste 
to reign for thirty-three, and ended his usurpation, 
thanks to the elder Pitt, in such a blaze of glory 
as no Stuart king had even imagined in his dreams. 
There is a certain fascination in remembering how 
these long reigns span great spaces of time and 
link the centuries together. Many Frenchmen born 
under Louis XIV. must have seen the French Revo- 
lution ; some may have lived on to hear of Marengo 
and even of Austerlitz. Yet a Frenchman who died 
under Louis XIV. might well have remembered 
Titian, and might conceivably have looked on 
Rabelais. Many men and women born subjects 
of George III. are, happily, among us still. Yet 
men who died subjects of George III. might 
have known veterans born under Elizabeth. In 
many ways the unity which these long reigns 
appear to give to different periods, and which 
our history writers religiously observe, is more 
illusory than real. The age of Dr. Johnson has 
comparatively little in common with the age of 
Shelley. The France of Corneille has comparatively 
little in common with the age of Voltaire. Whether 
or not these long reigns are a benefit to nations is 
again a question which defies generalisation. It all 
depends upon the circumstances and on the indi- 
viduals concerned. Queen Elizabeth's reign was a 
great reign, but it was prolonged too long for the 
credit of the Queen or the satisfaction of her people. 
Louis X V.’s reign was in almost all respects a bad one; 
its protraction ruined France and destroyed all hopeof 
gaining reform without revolution. George II.’s 
reign can hardly be called, looking at the person 
of the monarch, a distinguished episode in English 
history, yet its long duration, by rendering possible 
the foundation of Parliamentary government, 
rendered incalculable service to English freedom. 
In an autocratic system it is probably best for 
a country that the reigns of its monarchs should 
be short. But in a constitutional system where 
Parliaments and Ministries supply the necessary 
element of change, the longer that a good reign 
lasts the better, especially under a sovereign like 
our own. 








LITERARY DETECTIVES: PAST AND 
PRESENT. 
—-oo— 

HERE is supposed to be a paradoxical correlation 
between the decrease in the amount and in the 
enormity of crime and the decrease in the severity 
of its punishment. When a man could be hanged 
for sheep-stealing or the robbery of a hen-roost, 
there were ten times more thieves and robbers in 
proportion to the population than there are to-day. 
But, surely, the true philosophy of the matter is 
that punishment was made severe in proportion 
to the difficulty of detection, a difficulty which 
accounted also for the amount and the enormity 
of crime. It was, in fact, the wretched inefficiency 
of the police of those days which at once made 
crime so common and its punishment so severe; 
since in law, as in racing, the odds are always made 
heavy in proportion to the slightness of the chance 
of a win. Perhaps the corresponding decrease in 
the amount and magnitude of literary thefts, etc., 
and in the ferocity of their punishment in our day, 
may in some measure be similarly accounted for by 
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the increased efficiency of our literary police. In 
former days authors were flayed alive for the 
smallest offences, and that by other than Grub 
Street Thugs. Witness Milton’s savage onslaught 
upon Salmasius for his use of the word “ persona” 
to mean a person—an offence, by the way, which 
Juvenal also committed :— 
' “ Quid agis cum dira et foedior omni 

Crimine Persona est ? ” 


Or take this criticism of Dryden's upon Settle’s 
couplet— 
“To flattering lightning our feigned smiles conform, 
Which backed with thunder do but gild a storm ” :— 
“The whole is as if I should say thus: I will make my 
counterfeit smiles look like a flattering stone horse, which, being 
backed with a trooper, does but gild the battle. Iam mistaken 
if nonsense is not here pretty thick sown. Sure the poet writ 
these two lines aboard some smack in a storm, and being sea- 
sick, spewed up a good lump of clotted nonsense at once.” 


Here are two great poets each striking a tin tack 
with a sledgehammer. Or take the converse case of 
a minor poet attacking a major—of Rochester's 
onslaught on Otway in his “ Session of the Poets” :— 

“Tom Otway came next, Tom Shadwell’s dear zany, 
And swears for heroicks he writes best of any ; 
Don Carlos his pockets so amply had filled, 
That his mange was quite cured and his lice were all killed.” 


In those days the offences were small indeed for 
which men were gibbeted either in letters or in law. 
On the other hand, offences which would be instan- 
taneously detected and exposed by the Argus-eyed 
literary police of to-day had the most amazing 
escape from conviction. Let us take the instance, 
noticed in the “ Curiosities of Literature,” of the 
“Reliquie Gethiniane"’—in part because of its 
flagrancy, and in part because D'Israeli in exposing 
the case commits himself the very blunder he is 
deriding. The second edition of the “Reliquize 
Gethinianz " was prefaced by a poem by Congreve, 
from which we cite the following lines :— 


“A PoreM IN PRAISE OF THE AUTHOR. 
“I that hate books, such as come daily out 
By public licence to the reading rout, 
A due religion yet observe to this; 
And here assert, if anything’s amiss, 
It can be only the compiler’s fault, 
Who has ill-drest the ibaniee author’s thought— 
That was all right. Her beauteous looks were joined 
To a no less admired excelling mind.” 


Then follows an introduction by the editor, 
from which we make the following extract :-—“ It 
is a vast disadvantage to authors to publish their 
private undigested thoughts and first notions 
hastily set down, and designed only as materials 
for a future structure. That the work 
may not come short of that great and just ex- 
pectation which the world had of her while she 
was alive, and still has of everything that is the 
genuine product of her pen, they must be told that 
this was written for the most part in haste, were 
her first conceptions and overflowings of her 
luxuriant fancy, noted with her pencil at spare 
hours, or as she was dressing, as her dpepyov only, 
and set down just as they came into her mind.” 
Now these private undigested thoughts and first 
conceptions, hastily pencilled by a girl of twenty, 
which Congreve celebrated in no less than two 
poems, were mostly extracts from Bacon's Essays! 
Yet “Reliquie Gethinianew” reached a second 
edition without a single critic discovering that it 
was a book of extracts; while such men as Ballard 
in his “‘ Memoirs” and Mark Noble in his “ Continua- 
tion of Granger” give specimens of these relics 
without a suspicion that they were quoting Bacon 
word for word! Stranger still, D'Israeli, in making 
merry over the astonishing ignorance of Ballard, 
Noble, and all the critics of that generation, fails 
nimself to recognise one of the extracts as Bacon’s. 
“ This last degrading sentence,” he says of an extract 
he gives, “is found in some writer whose name I 
cannot recollect”; “this last degrading sentence” 








being the following extract from Bacon's essay on 
“ Marriage and Single Life”: “ It.is one of the best 
bonds of chastity and obedience in the wife if she 
think her husband wise, which she will never do if 
she find him jealous. Wives are young men’s 
mistresses, companions for middle age, and old men’s 
nurses.” Perhaps the strangest thing of all is that 
this mistake of D'Israeli’s has never been detected 
and set right: not, at least, up to the appearance 
of the edition of the “Curiosities” from which we 
are quoting—that of 1866. We cannot imagine it 
remaining uncorrected in an edition published to- 
day. At all events, it is inconceivable that such a 
book as “ Reliquis Gethinianw"’ should to-day get 
into print, not to say into a second edition, as the 
mapepyov of a girl of twenty. 








THE DRAMA. 





“ ALL ALIVE, On!”—“THe MAID OF ATHENS "—MR. 
JOHN HARE. 


HE shadow of the Jubilee is said to lie heavily 
on the theatres. Many caprices have been 
attributed to the British Public ; but disappearances 
from its recognised haunts is a new vagary. The 
British Public, I understand, no longer eats, for the 
restaurants are desolate; it does not shop, for the 
tradesmen are in despair; it goes no more to the 
play, for the theatrical managers have never 
known so bad a season. I expect to see in the 
“agony” column of the daily papers this en- 
treaty: “B.P., return to your disconsolate lessees, 
and all will be forgiven.” In All Alive, Oh! the 
newly transplanted French farce at the Strand 
Theatre, a South African millionaire is asked 
to pay an excessive rent for a studio in West 
Kensington on the ground that the Jubilee Pro- 
cession “may pass this way.” The ironical fitness 
of the jest does not end here. The original tenant 
of the studio vanishes like the British Public, and is 
supposed to be dead. He returns in time to find 
an auction of his effects, impersonates a lay figure, 
is knocked down for an extravagant sum, throws 
off his disguise, and is welcomed with rapture. If 
only the Public which has inscrutably ceased to eat, 
drink, and amuse itself, would come back to its 
customary pleasures, the box-offices would be 
illuminated ! 

I am not acquainted with le Disparu, the 
original of the Strand farce, but I can imagine 
that the French authors contrived to keep the fun 
at high pressure. In the English version it bowls 
along for a while, and then collapses like the punc- 
tured tyre of the bicycle which figures in the story. 
The artist is in the habit of taking a lady for rides 
on # “tandem,” to which her jealous husband 
attaches a cyclometer, to assure himself that the 
hours of exercise are devoted to mileage, and not to 
flirtation. There is drollery in this idea, especially 
when the cyclometer is found to register a hundred 
and seventy miles for an hour and a half, because 
the husband has refused to credit the male- 
volent ingenuity of tacks which lie in ambush 
for innocent tyres on the highway. The artist is 
engaged on a picture of Napoleon's farewell to 
Josephine ; but as two ladies, unknown to each other, 
are sitting for Josephine, he has to obliterate each 
day’s work and start afresh. This is diverting, and, 
in the French, I daresay the fun has an artistic 
coherence which has escaped in transmission. That 
is the fate of Gallic humours unless the importer be 
as skilful as Mr. Sydney Grundy. Laughter finds it 
difficult to hold both his sides, when one is French 
and the other English; hence the comparatively 
small measure of success which rewards the spirited 
efforts of Mr. Arthur Bourchier, who plays the 
disappearing artist, and of Mr. Kinghorne, who is 
excellent as a novel type of comic servant. 
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The Maid of Athens at ‘the Opera Comique is 
a pathological study. To the librettists of this 
“musical play” occurred the grimly humorous 
conceit of exposing a number of innocent per- 
formers to the prolonged strain of incoherent 
nonsense. As I watched the operation, I trembled 
for the reason of these captives of the unin- 
telligible, who laughed, sang, and danced as if 
they were expounding the simplest joke in the 
world. <A. “ musieal play” is not commonly a 
model of lucidity; but, as a rule, you are at least 
allowed to have a glimmering of the great inspira- 
tion. In the Maid of Athens an Irish landlord 
fills his conservatory with classic Greek ladies, 
including Iphigenia (shade of Euripides!); but why 
this is done I have no idea, though the players, with 
touching fidelity, make believe to have solved the 
mystery. I never knew that the histrionic faculty 
was such a safeguard against insanity. If the 
Government were to reform the prison system by 
making convicts sit out the Maid of Athens every 
night for six months, I believe the audience would 
be hopeless lunatics before the end of the sentence, 
though Mr. Lonnen and his companions might 
remain perfectly rational. 

Happily for the playgoer who is reduced by this 
sort of entertainment to stupefaction, there is balm 
in a very old favourite at the Court. Mr. Hare has 
revived Caste, and is playing Eccles with a true 
relish of that delightful creation. I suppose this 
comedy of Robertson's, with all the wear and tear 
of thirty years, has given more simple pleasure to 
the world than any other play in two generations. 
Its philosophy is rather thin, and its sentiment, here 
and there, is threadbare; but many of its natural 
touches are still irresistible. The household of Mr. 
Eccles has not lost its humour. Polly, subdued 
by Miss May Harvey to precisely the right 
note of vivacity, is admirably mated with Mr. 
Gilbert Hare's gasfitter. I cannot see the return 
of George D'Alroy, safe from the wars, with the 
milk-can, and stifle emotion. The scene with 
the baby is still a welcome test of my capacity 
for elementary joys. As for the great champion of 
the rights of labour, John Hare plays him, it may 
be, without the breadth of George Honey. No 
comedian ever did or could revel in the depths of 
the character like Honey. David James, I remember, 
was singularly bad. But Mr. Hare is, in some ways, 
the most lifelike of all the representatives of Eccles, 
His bursts of oratory, his snatches of song, his 
exquisite tipsiness, are skilfully calculated to lessen 
the impression of caricature. It is no longer 
easy for comedians to make a reputation with 
a catch-phrase like Paul Bedford's “I believe 
you, my boy”; but there is the mellow satire 
of a living type in Mr. Hare's apostrophe, 
“ Are we slaves, we working men? O society! O 
class legislation! Is this right?” There may come 
a time when Eccles will bea fossil, when his fragrant 
imposture will cease to have any illusion. Educa- 
tion, no doubt, will elevate the mellow egotists of 
his class, and temperance principles will chasten the 
fanciful exuberance of their rhetoric. But for the 
present his vitality is unimpaired, and, in Mr. Hare’s 
hands, he has the same realism for me as for his 
daughters: “Father has his faults, but he is a 


very clever man!” LFA 








MUSIC. 





N Monday afternoon began the Handel Festival ; 
O and on Monday evening M. Jean de Reszke, 
after a fortnight’s influenza, returned—better than 
ever—to the Royal Opera in the character of Tristan. 
The latter incident possessed immediate interest for 
about 2,000 persons; the former for 20,000. Oar 
military visitors from the Panjab, quartered at the 














Queen’s Hotel, Norwood, are said to be under the 
impression that the Handel Festival (the rehearsal 
of which coincided with their arrival in this country) 
was got up out of compliment to them and specially 
for their amusement. It has not, however, been 
looked upon generally as forming part of the 
Jubilee festivities; and the attendance at the 
Crystal Palace on each of the three days reserved 
for the Festival has shown a diminution in numbers 
as compared with the attendance at former cele- 
bration; of the same kind. But there has been no 
falling off in the quality of the performances, 
which have been maintained at the same high 
standard that has marked them since the Handel 
Festival, just forty years ago, was first established. 
For the solo parts the first vocalists of the day have 
been engaged, with Mme. Albani, Mme. Nordica, and 
Mme. Ella Russell among them. Add to these Miss 
Clara Butt (who has probably the finest voice in 
Europe) as contralto, Mr. Edward Lloyd as tenor, 
Mr. Santley as baritone, and Mr. Andrew Black as 
bass; and anyone can see that the directors had 
engaged all the best available talent. The works 
performed were, as usual, the Messiah on the first 
day, and Israel in Egypt on the third; while on 
the second day a selection was given from well- 
known operas and oratorios by Handel, together 
with a few orchestral works and compositions for 
organ. The lovers of solo-singing were, as usual, 
attracted by the Messiah, while those who thought 
more of choral effects reserved themselves for Jsrael 
in Egypt. Meantime those who wished tohearas many 
brilliant singers as po:sible—now perhaps in a serious, 
now in a semi-serious, style—took their tickets for 
the “ selection ” day, in which choral alternated with 
solo singing, and pieces for tenor and soprano 
with pieces for contralto and bass. The great 
success of the Festival has been the singing of 
Miss Clara Butt, whose fine voice and expressive 
style raised again and again the enthusiasm of the 
audience. But for the general merit of the per- 
formances Mr. August Manns must be particularly 
thanked. He combines with the genius to organise 
the power and skill to direct; and he conducts an 
orchestra of 500 players and a chorus of 3,000 
singers with as much calmness and certainty as 
though he were dealing with an ordinary church 
choir, 

There are plenty of singers now engaged at the 
Opera who speak English. But all the leading 
sopranos who have sung this season in London 
are either of American or of Australian origin. Even 
Madame Patti is almost an American; and she was 
in any case subjected from a very early age to the 
influence of the American climate. Madame Albani 
is a Canadian; Madame Nordica, Madame Marie 
Engle, and Madame Ella Russell come from. the 
United States ; Madame Melba and Madame Frances 
Saville are both Australians. Meantime no English 
soprano of the first rank can be named, and only 
one contralto— Miss Clara Butt. 

The memory of Donizetti, who died fifty years 
ago, is to be honoured next September at Bergamo, 
his native city, by a grand musical festival, at which 
three of his operas will be performed, together 
with a new work by Signor Pizzi, organist of the 
cathedral and director of the local Conservatorio. 
Signor Piatti, himself a native of Bergamo, takes 
much interest in the commemoration; and it is 
probably through his good offices that the co- 
operation of Herr Joachim has been secured for 
the concerts by which the operatic representations 
are to be varied. The three works chosen for 
performance from among the innumerable ones 
left by Donizetti—the most fertile, if not the 
most forcible of operatic composers—are Lucia di 
Lammermoor, L’Elisir d'Amore, and  Poliuto, 
otherwise J Martiri. Lucia may be said to 
have selected itself. It has outlived the rest 
of the master’s productions. Madame Patti still 
sings it on some of the rare occasions when 
she appears in opera. Madame Melba revived it 
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with remarkable success a few years ago at Covent 
Garden, and afterwards at the Scala of Milan; and 
the “mad scene” from Lucia remains one of Madame 
Albani’s favourite concert pieces. Among Doni- 
aetti’s comic operas the choice lay between Don 
Pa: quale and L’ Elisir d’' Amore, the tuneful Fille du 
Régiment (written for the Opéra Comique of Paris) 
being doubtless ruled out of the competition as less 
thoroughly Italian than the two other works. In 
the end the preference was rightly given to L’Elisir 
d’' Amore, the most graceful of Donizetti's produc- 
tions in this particular line. If present popularity 
had been the test the Daughter of the Regiment 
(which, in Eogland, continues to be one of the stock 
pieces of the Carl Rosa Company) would probably 
have been selected. In the tragic style the com- 
mittee fixed upon J Martiri (founded upon the 
Polyeute of Corneille) as the finest specimen 
of Donizetti's talent. The work in question has 
never, we believe, been played in England, though 
the passionate duet for the two lovers has some- 
how become known; and Verdi has twice imitated 
it—in the Ballo in Maschera and in the last act 
of La Traviata. If Donizetti's latest work, 
Maria di Rohan (produced at Vienna the year 
before his death), had been performed, it would 
have proved an interesting fact: that Doni- 
zetti's latest and Verdi's earliest style were 
very much alike. If, by the way, the committee 
charged with the duty of drawing up the Festival 
programme has not yet finished its labours, it would 
do well to find a place for the last act of La Favorita, 
the finest act of serious music that its composer ever 
wrote. 

The memory of Donizetti deserves to be cele- 
brated. After the death of Bellini (Rossini having 
meanwhile ceased to write) he supplied all Europe, 
for some years, with the kind of operatic music 
then in vogue. He wrote too much and too rapidly. 
Heine compared his fecundity to that of the rabbit ; 
while Meyerbeer, with his long periods of gestation, 
reminded him of the elephant. There was vitality, 
however, in some of Donizetti's works, and we have 
seen that a few of them live even to this day. 


THE MARSEILLAISE. 


On hearing the Press Band in the Embankment Gardens. 





, we a-playing ; a few sooty rods 

Of London garden in a foggy cloud; 

Mill's effigy and Forster's for sole gods; 
Pale workmen, a tired crowd. 


Oh, but the dullest scene is oftenest rife 
With gleams, and visions, and that witching 
power 
Which charms the flagging fancies back to life. 
So now, at this dead hour, 


The drums confer, according to old use, 
In low, restrained, yet strangely stirring ways; 
Then, like armed Pallas from the brain of Zeus, 
Leaps forth the Marseillaise ! 


Song that was framed where my forefather dwell! 
As thrills the Clansman when old pibrochs 
shrill, 
I bred in Saxon schools, I nowise Celt, 
To thee I always thrill! 


The dark-faced rabbles of the past arise— 
Meenads and beggars in untoward rags, 
Exalted faces, fierce ideal eyes, 
"Neath a Republic's flags. 


O’er the huge rounded cobbles of the street, 
By the gaunt beetling houses, in a throng, 
They — and pass with bare but steadfast 
eet 
And mouths rotund in song. 











The tocsin shrieks: the kennel underneath 
Blackens with blood: there’s blood in dew and 
rain : 
All things are sullied by the crimson death, 
Save that august refrain! 


You cannot say of fire or tide “ they err,” 
Or predicate of joy and anger shame: 

Laughter and tempest are commingled here, 
Billows and wrath and flame! 


And if to some this Song that greatly comes 
Out of the past bring but a tale of wars— 

Of sweating horses and of roaring drums, 
Sword-strokes and heroes’ scars, 


To some it brings, not these, but Man’s old rage 
For Truth, Peace, Justice, Life’s auguster plan, 
The poor man’s Hope, the meek man’s Heritage— 

Not France alone, but Man! 
Victor PLARR. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue Comic Spirit. 


HE Comic Spirit, we are told by Mr. George 
George Meredith,* is the first-born child of 
common-sense, and the genius of thoughtful laughter. 
To cast ridicule on Man's unfortunate nature is no 
part of its business. A story of Guy de Maupassant’s 
which (in Mr. Henry James's phrase) “leaves our 
poor average humanity dangling like a beaten rag ”’: 
a scene of Mr. W.S. Gilbert's in which an old woman 
is held up to public laughter for being no longer 
beautiful: these and the like thwart rather than 
advance the Comic idea. The true Comic poet 
works “in the narrow field, or enclosed square, of 
the society he depicts; and he addresses the still 
narrower enclosure of men’s intellects, with refer- 
ence to the operation of the social world upon their 
characters.” 


In other words, if I understand Mr. Meredith 
aright, the Comic poet reconciles man with his lot 
in an ordered social system. He does so by ex- 
hibiting the absurdity of those who trespass beyond 
it and holding them up to reflective laughter. And 
his final appeal is always directed to sane judgment 
and common-sense. “ Men’s future upon earth does 
not attract the Comic Spirit; their honesty and 
shapeliness in the present does ; and whenever they 
wax out of proportion, overblown, affected, pre- 
tentious, bombastical, hypocritical, pedantic, fan- 
tastically delicate; whenever it sees them self- 
deceived and hoodwinked, given to run riot in 
idolatries, drifting into vanities, congregating in 
absyrdities, planning shortsightedly, plotting de- 
mentedly ; whenever they are at variance with 
their professions, and violate the unwritten but 
perceptible laws binding them in consideration one 
to another; whenever they offend sound reason, 
fair justice; are false in humility or mined with 
conceit, individually or in the bulk—the Spirit 
overhead will look humanely malign and cast an 
oblique light on them, followed by volleys of silvery 
laughter. That is the Comic Spirit.” 


It follows from this that as a first condition of 
loyalty to the Comic Spirit, you must believe that 
our state of society is founded in common-sense. 
Otherwise, as Mr. Meredith points out, you will not 
be struck by the contrasts the Comic Spirit per- 
ceives; you will, in fact, “be standing in that 
peculiar oblique beam of light, yourself illuminated 
to the general eye as the very object of chase and 
doomed quarry of the thing obscure to you.” So 
far, so good ; but it seems to me that for the sake of 

* “An Essay on Comedy and the Uses of the Comic Spirit.” By 
George Meredith. London: Archibald Constable & Co. Reprinted 
from The New Quarterly Magazine for Apvil, 1877. 
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the general reader, Mr. Meredith might have devoted 
two or three paragraphs to delimiting this “state of 
society” which we must accept as founded on 
common-sense. At least he might have added a 
warning that “state of society” is not to be con- 
fused with “society as it stands.” It would be an 
insult, of course, to suppose that Mr. Meredith 
labours under this confusion. Indeed, in another 
part of his essay he has a sharp word for our Comedy 
of the Restoration, contemptuously conceding 
that it “may be accepted as a version of the 
ordinary worldly understanding of our social life” : 
“ but,” he adds, “it is uninstructive.’ Man has not 
only wrested society from brutishness : he desires to 
instruct it further and carry it higher. To this end 
Comedy is one of his instruments: and it is there- 
fore obvious that to accept our state of society as 
founded on common-sense does not imply our 
acquiescence in society as it stands. Such acceptance 
means only that we recognise ourselves as members 
of a civilised community: that this condition of ours 
is at once reasonable and inevitable: that we cannot 
es:ape from it, and would not if we could. None 
but the sentimentalist says, “If this be human 
nature, save us from it!”—‘“ As if it could be 
done!” is Mr. Meredith's quite final comment. 


Students of Mr. Meredith will at once assert 
that in defining his meaning here I have been 
pointing out the obvious. But I am not writing 
for students of Mr. Meredith. And I think it will 
be a real gain if we can clear but two or three 
minds of the confused notion that Comedy, which 
defends man’s general condition as a member of a 
social system founded on common-sense, may not 
legitimately assail even time-honoured absurdities 
in society as it stands. Man, let me repeat, not 
only has rescued society from brutishness; he desires 
to carry it higher. But in practice you will find 
that the conservatives excel in comedy, and the 
reformers fight shy of it. In the days of the pillory 
and ear-lopping there was sufficient reason for this 
in mere physical terror. Laughter against estab- 
lished power was indulged in—and is to this day in 
Germany—at considerable bodily risk ; and in happy 
England the times are as yet not very far distant 
when the Tory might make a pun when the 
Radical was not even allowed to pick a pocket. 
But even now—now that by English law a man 
may laugh with comparative freedom—the reformer 
jokes with difficulty, and the Comic Muse favours 
the Tories in nine instances out of ten. 


It seems to me, as I once pointed out in THE 
SPEAKER, to be time—time, not common-sense— which 
conquers us. A habit or institution of society may 
be a standing sin against common-sense, an absurdity 
inviting chastisement from the Comic Spirit. But 
the mischief is that such habits and institutions, as 
they become familiar, lose absurdity in the eyes of 
ninety-nine people out of every hundred. They may 
be felt to be cruel or iniquitous; they are not felt to 
be absurd ; and it becomes easier to exhibit them as 
cruel or iniquitous than as absurd. On grounds of 
reason there may be little to choose for absurdity 
between our present House of Hereditary Legislators 
and a senate composed entirely of Deceased Wives’ 
Sisters. But the one has been with us for along 
while, and the edge of its absurdity has worn off. 
Still the experiment of laughing at it wa; tried by 
Mr. Gilbert in “Iolanthe,” and the result, you will 
allow, came a great deal nearer to genuine comedy 
than the same author's presentation of a lady who 
bewailed that there would “ be too much of her” in 
“the coming by-and-by.” 

Comedy demands not only a Comic Writer but 
an audience to meet him half-way. And Mr. 
Meredith contends that such an audience can only 
be found in countries where a fair degree of social 
equality is allowed between the sexes. Eastward 
he discovers a “total silence of Comedy among a 
people intensely susceptible to laughter, as the 
* Arabian Nights’ will testify. Where the veil is over 





women’s faces, you cannot have society, without 
which the senses are barbarous and the Comic spirit 
is driven to the gutters of grossness to slake its 
thirst. Arabs in this respect are worse than Italians 
—much worse than Germans.” But he is hard 
enough upon Germans. “The German literary 
laugh, like the timed awakenings of their Barbarossa 
in the hollows of the Untersberg, is infrequent, and 
rather monstrous—never a laugh of men and women 
in concert.” “The poor voice allowed to women in 
German domestic life wiil account for the absence 
of comic dialogues reflecting upon life in that land.” 
But the Germans “are a growing people; they are 
conversable as well; and when their men, as in 
France, and at intervals at Berlin tea-tables, consent 
to talk on equal terms with their women, and to 
listen to them, their growth will be accelerated and 
be shapelier.”’ 


This is a promising hypothesis; but before 
accepting it we ought to see if it quite fits the 
facts. Let us own at once that the German laugh 
is monstrous. There may be two words upon the 
laughter in the “ Arabian Nights.” No one will 
urge that the whole, or the greater part, of that 
immortal work is pervaded by the Comic Spirit. 
But, to take one instance, it appears to me that 
the story told by the Tailor concerning the young 
man and the “abominable barber” is as true to 
the Comic Spirit as (let us say) the account of Mr. 
Collins’s proposal in Miss Austen's “ Pride and Pre- 
judice.’ On second thoughts, however, the fun of 
this may have been introduced by Galland. It is 
certainly worthy of a Frenchman, and I have no 
literal translation of the “ Nights" by which the 
point could be settled. At any rate, this equality- 
of-sexes hypothesis will hardly fit in with Aristo- 
phanic comedy, which appealed almost exclusively 
to masculine laughter; though we are bound to 
say that the Lysistrata, Thesmophoriazusae, and 
Ecclesiazusae admit, by their choice of attack, the 
possibility that women would one day claim 
to laugh with men on equal terms. But have 
we authority for holding that, even when 
Menander wrote, men and women exchanged 
ideas on anything like a footing of equality? We 
must hunt up histories to test Mr. Meredith’s 
hypothesis, which he states very clearly and defin- 
itely —‘‘There will never be civilisation where 
Comedy is not possible: and that comes of some 
degree of social equality of the sexes. . . Let 
women look with their clearest vision abroad, and at 
home. They will see that where they have no social 
freedom, Comedy is absent; where they are house- 
hold drudges, the form of Comedy is primitive; 
where they are tolerably independent, but un- 
cultivated, exciting melodrama takes its place, and 
a sentimental version of them. . . But where 
women are on the road to an equal footing with 
men, in attainments and in liberty—in what they 
have won for themselves, and what has been granted 
them by a fair civilisation—there, and only waiting 
to be transplanted from life to the stage, or the 
novel, or the poem, pure Comedy flourishes, and is, 
as it would help them to be, the sweetest of diver- 
sions, the wisest of delightful companions.” 


A. T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 


PROF. MAX MULLER ON HIS DEFENCE. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ScrENCE OF MyTuoLocy. By the 
Right Hon. Prof. F. Max Miller, K.M. In 2 vols. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


ARGE books on great subjects are not always 
L serious books, nor is intellectual weight a thing 
of specific gravity. Max Miiller is a writer that 
could once be read with intellectual pleasure; it 
would be an audacious thing to say that his latest 
work will excite pleasurable emotions in the serious 
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student, whether of comparative mythology or com- 
parative religion. Frankly, we regret that he has 
been moved by a criticism more amusing to read than 
pleasant to feel, to write a personal vindication under 
the guise of a scientific treatise. What he says here 
l e had said long ago, and had said it better then than 
he says it now, and to a more sympathetic and 
believing public than he commands to-day. The 
book is a curiously amorphous book to come from 
one who could have been described as a great 
master of English style, who has instructed the 
English mind in many sciences, especially those con- 
cerned with language and thought. The sequence 
of the paragraphs is not always obvious ; the reason 
of the illustrations is often difficult to find; in a 
word, logical continuity is more remarkable by its 
absence than by its presence. We have sentences 
of personal reference and explanation breaking out 
in the most unexpected places and with the most 
bewildering frequency; but we search in vain for 
any careful discussion of the questions really at 
issue, or any analysis of the only problem that it is 
worth while discussing. We have all the old 
material which we have had served up so often. 
We hear again that mythology is a disease of 
language; but we are not made a bit the wiser 
as to how a disease of language stands related to 
the healthy mind on the one hand, or to religion on 
the other, or to the evolution of the whole complex 
organism of human beliefs, which surely is a process 
of health, if not of sanity, rather than of disease. 
We have the venerable references to the heroes of 
Comparative Philology and Comparative Mythology; 
the discussions as to Devas and Dyaus, Zeus and 
Jupiter, Varuna and Ouranos, Indra and Agni, and 
all our other ancient acquaintances, which date 
from the days of the “Sanskrit literature” and the 
“Science of Language,” and have reappeared so 
often in what is described now as “Science of 
Religion,” now as “Science of Thought,” and again 
as “Science of Mythology.” We know them all; 
but what they all mean and what end they serve 
we fee! far less able to conceive now than when they 
were first introduced to us as a promising solution 
of the problems raised by the origin and growth of 
human beliefs. 

Our author cannot forget Mr. Andrew Lang. 
He may be described as the great mythopcaic 
factor of this book. He is the critic who is on 
“the staff of many papers, and has to supply 
copy every day, every week, or every month”; he 
sheds “ the broken rays of one brilliant star,” which 
yet “ produce the dazzling impression of many inde- 
pendent lights.” And so he is almost as ubiquitous in 
these volumes, large as they are, as if he were the 
modern representative of the Solar Deity of whose 
all- penetrating influence they are a significant 
monument. The question is coherent enough as 
Mr. Lang has presented it. Mr. Frazer's theory is 
also distinct and lucid; but here we wander up and 
down in a wilderness of belated illustrations, which 
have been put to so many uses as to have lost for us 
all interest and all scientific sense. 

We write these things with the greatest possible 
regret, but we certainly feel that to devote two 
immense volumes to the refutation of Mr. Lang 
without being at the trouble in any measure to 
understand him or to deal with his cogent objections, 
is more than even a great reputation can really 
stand. If Prof. Max Miiller had been more dis- 
criminative, more reserved, and more concentrated, 
he would have done both himself and his cause 
better service. We are perplexed at the variety of 
questions that are assumed or mixed together, and 
dealt with by illustrations that only confuse the real 
issues. The question of the relation of Sanscrit 
and Greek, of Vedic and Homeric mythology, is one 
capable of a fairly exhaustive discussion. It would 
be an interesting question to ask both why they 
agree and why they differ,and to seek the explana- 
tion of the agreements by researches or even specu- 
lations as to the original unity of the families, and 














the explanation of their differences by the action of 
new lands, new physical, new ethnical, and new poli- 
tical factors upon kindred minds. Comparative myth- 
ology within limits that can be in a way defined 
both by language and literature, and illustrated by 
history, may be a most useful science, especially as 
shedding some light upon those very dark yet 
absorbing themes, the evolution of society and the 
development of religion. But even within this 
limit it is not a science that can be explained by 
language or as a disease of language; for language 
can never be divorced from the conditions within 
which it works, and the terms that express fitly the 
thought of their time are as little diseases or terms 
expressive of disease as are the processes of the 
minds which originally invented or employed them. 
Then comparative mythology must be taken along 
with what we may term comparative ethology. 
Language is not the only vehicle of thought ; customs 
speak of beliefs, the permanence and changes of 
religious ideas, and so do institutions. Institutions 
are in some respects more permanent than language, 
and quite as ancient. They are very vital factors, 
if not in the creation, yet in the evolution of religion ; 
they abide, even while mind changes in relation to 
them, and they in relation to mind. The science of 
comparative mythology, as now understood, reckons 
with custom and institution as well as with language, 
and it sees distinctly this—that the science which 
would explain mythology by language without 
regard to custom must of necessity be as inadequate 
as it is inaccurate. The comparative mythology, 
therefore, which confines itself to language is only 
a branch, and, taken alone, an altogether barren 
branch, of mythology, and cannot be regarded as a 
science adequate to the interpretation of religious 
belief, for belief cannot live without the institutions 
which are evér modifying it and which are ever 
modified by it. 

But there is a further point which needed a 
discussion such as it does not here receive. It is 
this: How far the comparative mythology of one 
race is applicable to all races? It isa comparatively 
simple problem to deal with the affinities of the 
Hindus and Iranians; it is a more difficult problem 
to deal with the affinities and the differences of the 
Vedic Aryans and the Homeric Greeks. But it is an 
infinitely more difficult thing to take the principles 
adequate to the explanation of the affinities and 
the differences in these cases, and apply them to 
the mythologies or the primitive beliefs of all 
primitive peoples. The system that makes mytho- 
logy a disease of language forgets that language is 
conditioned both as regards origin and growth 
by external as well as internal factors. If we 
suppose physical phenomena suggest the names of 
deity, still it does not follow that the same physical 
phenomena will everywhere impress themselves in the 
same way upon the senses and mind of the observer. 
If the nature that surrounds a tribe be humid, fruit- 
ful, and abundant in vegetation, its notion and 
therefore its name for the factor of the abounding 
life will be exceedingly different from those of a 
people living in a land where vegetation is scanty, 
where it is found only in the oases, and where the 
hot sands of the desert blister the foot instead of 
refreshing or soothing it, as does the soft and 
verdant pasture. Men will think very differently 
of the sun according as it is the source of the 
fierce heat which smites by day or the creator of 
the genial warmth that begets the large fruitfulness 
of Mother Earth. It is, therefore, a long cry from 
the comparative mythology which explains the 
affinities in the expressed thought of two related 
peoples to a comparative mythology which explains 
the religious beliefs of all stages of culture and all 
varieties of men. Even granting the principles of 
Mr. Max Miiller, to argue from what may be true 
of a sphere within which his illustrations hold, 
supposing they were philologically valid and mytho- 
logically correct—an immense supposition—to what 
is true of all mythology is a step too gigantic for 
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any stride known to logic or allowed by science. 
And this carries us only a very little way; pro- 
founder and more complex questions lie behind. 
The question as to the relation of language to 
mythology is only one form of the still more in- 
tricate question: What is the relation of language 
to thought? How did it begin to be? How does 
the one stand related to the other? That is not 
a disease of language which is a legitimate product 
of thought; and we get into the regions of pure 
moonshine when we try to spin out from an imaginary 
disease the beliefs that are the normal creations of 
a normally acting mind. 

We have not attempted to follow our author 
through his varied and devious wanderings; it would 
be an endless task. Where we feel difficulties so 
fundamental, the sort of illustrative detail here 
supplied has really no manner of significance, unless 
it be significant to add to our bewilderment and 
leave us lost in labyrinthine mazes. The fine way 
in which he speaks about his own method as the 
method of scholars and of science is very refreshing. 
He has a nice way of setting his own views off 
against those of his béfe noire. Thus he says, 
“When I speak of the Vedic Rishis as primitive, I 
do not mean what Mr. A. Lang means when he calls 
his savages primitive. His savages belong to the 
nineteenth century A.D.; mine, it may be, to the 
nineteenth century Bc.” But, of course, the point 
at issue is really not a question of time. Chronology 
is here as completely out of place as it would be in 
a discussion as to the distance between the planets 
and the sun. The Rishis of the nineteenth century 
8C. may be much more modern men than the 
Fijians. Thucydides is in mind, method, and stand- 
point nearer our own day than, say, the monkish 
chronicler of the Middle Ages. Plato is more modern 
than the pseudo-Dionysius, though, of course, the 
latter may have been quite unable to be without 
the former. Simplicity or primitiveness is not to 
be settled as a question of age or of place, but of 
state or stage of culture. 

Before it is possible to construct a science we 
must know something of its terms or the principles 
it assumes and of the problems it attempts to solve. 
Our complaint concerning this book is that in all 
these respects it is defective. We feel that it leaves 
us where we were; that it has contributed to our 
knowledge of its author a little, but less than a little 
to our knowledge of the science he would commend. 





THE INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


THe Inner Lire or THE House or Commons. By 
William White. Edited, with a Preface by Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. In 2 vols. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


THE House of Commons was singularly fortunate in 
its door-keeper when Mr. White was appointed to 
that post by Lord Charles Russell in 1854. Not 
merely did he enter into the spirit of the House, as 
most of its confidential servants come to understand 
their master’s ways. He was able to do what very 
few men in the history of Parliament have been 
able to do: to describe its varying mood in words 
plain enough to be understood by the people and 
accurate enough to be endorsed by the expert. 
With all respect to the great army of descriptive 
reporters, we do not know one who is his equal. 
Mr. Lucy, with his quick personal touch and buoyant 
humour, comes nearest; but Mr. White added to a 
power of personal appreciation a keen discrimination 
as to the relative importance of passing events 
which is rare indeed among diarists. Mr. White 
sent his descriptions to the Jllustrated Times week 
by week for more than fifteen years, and Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, who must have rejoiced to find another 
as illuminatively impartial as himself, has selected 
passages from these old descriptions which form a 
series of pictures of Parliament in the days of 





Palmerston and Russell, Disraeli and Gladstone. 
We believe that they will be found both of present 
interest and permanent historical value. 

The sixteen years between 1856 and 1871, which 
Mr. White describes, were not so rich in “scenes” 
as the sessions between 1876 and 1893. Ireland, 
which played so large a part in the debates of the 
second period, sent in the earlier time few efficient 
spokesmen to Parliament. The Fenian movement, 
in which Irish feeling was then chiefly displayed, 
affected Parliament by its reflex action on the sympa- 
thetic understanding of Mr. Gladstone rather than 
by strengthening Irish members. Ireland sent 
nothing more asionishing than Mr. Whiteside’s 
oratorical action, or Mr. Pope Hennessy’s stage 
thunder, to disturb the placidity of the English 
House of Commons. It remains to be seen whether 
the prominence of Ireland at Westminster was not 
a passing phase; whether a sufficient number of 
Irish revolutionaries will continuously devote their 
lives and sacrifice their personal interests in what 
has proved in the case of so many to be a singularly 
ungrateful service. With the exception of the 
Irish invasion, the general impression left by this 
book is that the House has altered wonderfully little 
in the thirty years since household suffrage. The 
Whips were as important in the last Parliament as 
they were in the days of Palmerston. It is true 
now, as it was then, that “everything is uncertain 
in the world, but nothing is so uncertain, surely, as the 
proceedings of the English House of Commons.” We 
have been all lamenting the tendency to break up 
into groups; but are there more groups now 
than in the ‘fifties? Our present groups are 
based partly on distinct interests or distinct 
nationalities, and therefore may have a tendency to 
be more permanent; but it may be that they too 
will pass away, like the Peelites, when the line of 
cleavage between the two great parties becomes once 
again some question in which all are interested. 
The popular constituencies have proved somewhat 
fickle. Members come and go more quickly than 
of old. But the new men soon fall into the old 
ways. They still go out or shout “ Divide” when 
a speaker does not interest them, with a rudeness 
unequalled by any other audience in the world. 
They still listen with exemplary patience to the 
speaker who knows what he is talking about, even 
though he be too dull and unexciting to furnish a 
paragraph to the modern lobbyist. The keen love 
of a fight is still to be found among them, and 
now, as then, it is keenest about 11 o'clock. The 
platform spouter who is nothing more finds his level 
now as then: Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett is as 
much of a joke as Sir William Charley. The plain, 
blunt man of common-sense is still the favourite 
type, and hence the miners’ representatives have 
added to the knowledge of the House, but have 
merely repeated an old and favourite type of 
character. Lawyers are still numerous, but they 
continue to be less successful in the House than in 
the Parliaments of most other countries. As Mr. 
Parnell once put it, they are “too hard on the 
House,” and the House is an easy-going assembly. 
The personal distinction between parties remains 
much thesame. The Liberals have lost most of the old 
Whig element, and the Tories have lost a large part 
of the country gentleman of the old school; but on 
the Liberal side the predominant type was then, as 
now, the man who had carved his own fortunes. On 
the Tory side we may say that the predominant 
type is now the man who owes his fortune to his 
father, whereas then it was the man who owed it to 
more remote ancestors. But the Tory still dines 
best and cheers best, though Mr. White might not 
now ascribe the cheering to early practice in riding 
to hounds. 

Mr. White's personal estimates of the men of his 
time will be found singularly fair. He could see that 
Mill was not a failure, when everyone thought he 
had failed. His picture of Mr. Disraeli is an admir- 
able one. The estimates of Mr. Gladstone are all the 
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more valuable because they vary. Here is the weak 
side of him as a party leader, in the words of “an 
old Whip” :— 


‘He will never do; he has no tact. He will speak when 
there is no occasion. Many a good division he has lost me 
because he wouldn't take a hint. Johnny Russell, who was the 
best leader you ever had, when I touched his coat, would wind 
up his speech in a few minutes; and so would old Pam; but 
Gladstone would always have his fling, if he lost the division, 
and never would take a hint. . What is the use of chattering 


when you have got a majority ? ” 


This is one of many conversational sayings by the 
men who did not speak which Mr. White records. 
Here is another : 


“One night Palmerston was getting on dangerous ground, 
but, with admirable tact, he backed off. Whereupon an old 
naval officer thus described the incident: ‘ Egad!’ said he, ‘1 
thought Old Pam was getting into shoal water; but as soon as 
he felt just a touch of the bottom he backed his engines. In 
another minute he would have been stranded.’ ‘ He felt the 
first touch’; in short, he had tact. - Gladstone would, perhaps, 
in spite of all warning, have rushed on and wrecked his ship.” 


And this of Mr. Forster :— 


“Many of the older members like Mr. Forster's style of 
talking. One of them, a Conservative, said in our hearing, ‘I 
like to listen to Forster because there is no nonsense about 
him.’ ” 


One of the people who puzzled Mr. White was 
Lord Robert Cecil. We sometimes forget now that, 
though he had all the advantages of birth and 
academic distinction, the present Prime Minister 
made no headway during his first ten years in 
Parliament. He might be quoted as an encourage- 
ment to the disappointed politician, just as so many 
men who succeeded after seeming to have failed are 
quoted to encourage the briefless barrister. Mr. 
White thought his failure due partly to failings of 
temper, and partly to that habit of using offensive 
phrases which Lord Salisbury has not yet altogether 
lost. But he also ascribed it partly—this was in 
1863—to his extreme Conservatism: “ He is a man 
of a past age, has no sympathy with the life, and 
stir, and growth of the present, and no belief in the 
future.” If Mr. White had been told that a Govern- 
ment with Lord Robert Cecil at its head would one 
day grant free education and set up a London 
County Council, he would have refused to believe it. 
But Mr. White would have been wrong, not because 
Lord Robert Cecil had broader sympathies than he 
supposed, but because, like most people, he half mis- 
took strength of words for strength of opinion and 
strength of character. 


THE ARAB DOMINION IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Tue Fatt or THE Conco Aras. By Sidney Langford 
Hinde. London: Methuen & Co, 


THE politics of Central Africa are at all times 
wrapped in obscurity, and even the most diligent 
student of Central African affairs finds it difficult 
to piece together an intelligible story, out of the 
scraps of mingled facts and fiction which filter 
through to Europe by way of Zanzibar or down 
the Congo. It is, therefore, with genuine gratitude 
that we welcome any attempt to give a connected 
narrative of events so far removed from ordinary 
observation, especially when the attempt is made 
by so competent an authority as Captain Hinde. 
He is indeed the only Englishman who could 
tell from personal knowledge the story of the war 
between the Congo Free State and the Arabs, 
which decided the fate of a vast region in Central 
Africa for a long time to come. 

It was as a medical officer that Captain Hinde 
entered the service of the Sovereign of the Congo 
Free State, but events rapidly brought about a 
change in the status of the young surgeon, who 
does not seem to have shown any great disinclination 
to join the combatant ranks. Anyhow, Captain 
Hinde went through the whole campaign on the 











Upper Congo under Commandant—afterwards Baron 
—Dhanis, and his book is the only connected 
narrative of the overthrow of the Arab dominion 
in Central Africa which has so far been published. 
Few people, either in this country or on the Con- 
tinent, have probably any adequate conception of 
the importance of this struggle between the Belgians 
and the Arabs in the history of the Europeanisation 
of the Dark Continent. It is, unfortunately, true that 
the administration of the Congo Free State does not 
display the influence of the white races in Africa at 
its best, but there can be no question that in their 
contest with the Arabs on the Upper Congo the 
Belgians represented the forces of civilisation fight- 
ing against one of the most cruel and bloodthirsty 
tyrannies which has ever oppressed mankind. In 
some respects, no doubt, the Arab invasion of 
Central Africa resulted in an improvement, 
within a limited area, in the material condition 
of the population. It is well to realise this, 
if only to make the reverse side of the picture 
stand out in more striking relief. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the great slaving stations, such as 
Nyangwe and Kasongo, the Arabs had obtained 
quite remarkable results. ‘“ Kasongo,”’ Captain 
Hinde says, “was built in the corner of a virgin 
forest, and for miles round all the brushwood and 
the great majority of trees had been cleared away. 
Certain trees, such as the gigantic wild cotton-tree, 
had been left at regular intervals, whether as land- 
marks or for the shade they afforded I do not know. 
In the forest clearing splendid crops of sugar cane, 
rice, maize, and fruits grew; and some idea of the 
extent of this cultivation may be gathered from the 
fact that I have ridden through a single rice field 
for an hour and a half.” The reverse of the picture 
is only too familiar to readers of books of travel in 
Africa. Whole tracts of country were desolated by 
the armed forces of the great slavers who lived 
in Juxury at Nyangwe or Kasongo, while their 
lieutenants went east and west, north and south, in 
search of slaves and ivory. How the Arabs from 
Zanzibar came to establish themselves in the heart of 
Africa is told in an admirable introductory chapter 
by a writer who is content to be known simply by the 
initials E. C. M.; and this chapter, taken in con- 
junction with Captain Hinde’s own introductory 
remarks, enables us clearly to realise what were 
the issues at stake in the struggle of which Captain 
Hinde has constituted himself the chronicler. From 
the east the Zanzibar Arabs had advanced far into 
the Congo basin; had established themselves in 
strong fortified towns; had reduced the natives to 
subjection, and accumulated vast stores of wealth. 
From the west, along the main Congo stream and 
down its principal tributaries, the Kassai, the 
Sankuru, the Lomami, the Aruwimi, and others, Euro- 
pean influence, represented by the Belgians, was 
extending into the heart of the continent. It was 
inevitable that these two opposing forces should 
meet, and that the question of supremacy could not 
be decided without a struggle. For a time the 
Congo Free State tried to temporise. Tippu Tib, 
the most powerful of all the Arab leaders, was 
actually installed by Mr. Stanley as governor of 
the Falls Station. But the situation was an im- 
possible one, and the Arabs had sufficient foresight 
to see that every day's delay strengthened the 
forces arrayed against them. Tippu Tib was in 
Zanzibar when hostilities broke out, but there can 
be little doubt that he was perfectly cognisant of 
all that was going on. The murder of Hodister and 
his companions was the first indication that the 
Arabs had determined to bring matters to a crisis; 
and one of the first incidents of the war was the 
treacherous murder of Emin Pasha. 

News of the outbreak reached Commandant 
Dhanis as he was making his way to Katanga. 
With commendable promptitude, he immediately 
diverted his forces towards the seat of trouble. 
It was fortunate for the Congo Free State that in 
Commandant Dhanis it had an officer who was as 
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wise in council as he was prompt to action. The 
regular force at his command was lamentably small ; 
but, as Captain Hinde takes occasion to remind us, it 
is a mistake to regard this campaign as “a curious 
little war, with a dozen white officers and four 
hundred regular black troops on the one side, and a 
couple of hundred Arab chiefs, supported by a few 
hundred half-bred Arabs and commanding large 
numbers of irregular soldiery, on the other.” The 
important fact to remember is that the fighting 
“took place in a thickly populated country, whose 
whole population, used to savage warfare, took part 
in the fighting, and that large bodies of men were 
constantly changing sides as the prestige of one or 
other party increased or diminished.’ Captain Hinde’s 
account of the successive engagements in which the 
handfal of white men broke the Arab power, 
destroyed their towns, and ruined for ever the 
prestige of the Arab name in that part of Africa, 
is well worth reading; but we cannot even summarise 
it here if we are to indicate some of the other 
features of interest in the book. And graphic as is 
the narrative of the fighting, the majority of readers 
will probably find Captain Hinde’s incidental descrip- 
tions of native life and character the chief attractions 
of his book. As a medical man, it was perhaps only 
natural that Captain Hinde should have paid more 
attention than previous travellers have done 
to the practice of cannibalism. He had, indeed, 
more opportunities than usually fall to the lot of 
Europeans in Africa of studying the subject at his 
leisure, and some of his conclusions are sufficiently 
startling. 

In the first place, he has apparently convinced 
himself that, so far as the cannibals of the Congo 
basin are concerned, they indulge in this loathsome 
practice not from any superstitious or religious 
reason, but because “they prefer human flesh to 
any other.” And, in the second place, he has come 
to the conclusion that among some of the Congo 
tribes the practice is actually on the increase. The 
explanation of this is scarcely less startling than 
the statement itself. ‘“ Races,’ Captain Hinde says, 
“who until lately do not seem to have been cannibals, 
though situate in a country surrounded by cannibal 
races, have, from increased intercourse with their 
neighbours, learned to eat human flesh; for since 
the entry of Europeans into the country greater 
tacilities for travelling and greater security for 
travellers have come about. Formerly the people 
who wandered from their own neighbourhood among 
the surrounding tribes were killed and eaten, and so 
did not return among their people to enlighten them 
by showing that buman flesh was useful as an 
article of food.” Whatever force there may be in this 
explanation, Captain Hinde has certainly gathered 
together a considerable mass of evidence as to 
the widespread character of this repulsive habit. 
Persons of delicate sensibilities had better be 
warned that the subject is treated with a frankness 
which is, perhaps, not usual even in books of travel. 
It must not be supposed that Captain Hinde 
attempts to make capital by sensational treatment 
of the question. He writes of it with the unaffected 
simplicity of the medical man, who views the facts 
from the point of view of their anthropological 
interest; but it is not everybody who can view 
them in the same light, and in that light alone. 

After the war was over Captain Hinde was 
instructed to explore the unknown section of the 
upper waters of the Lualaba, and an account of this 
journey is included in the present volume, which is 
not by any means wholly taken up by such grim 
subjects as war and cannibalism. It is indeed in 
many respects a singularly attractive book, brightly 
written, and containing points of interest for all 
sorts and conditions of men—the historian, the 
political student, the man of science, and the sports- 
man; though we frankly confess that we should 
have been glad of an extra chapter devoted to the 
administrative methods of the Free State officials, 
had Captain Hinde seen his way to amplify certain 





casual references that seem to show that he could 
tell more, an he would! 


IZAAK WALTON, 


THE Compleat ANGLER. Edited by Richard Le Gallicenne. 
Illustrated by Edmund H. New. London: John Lane. 


Two hundred and forty-four years have passed 
since Richard Marriott, in St. Danstan’s Church- 
yard, Fleet Street, advertised “of 18 pence price,” 
the little duodecimo in sheepskin, binding which 
came to be catalogued by Quaritch in 1874 at £52, 
fetched £310 in 1891, was sold at Sotheby's last 
year for £115. Since 1653, 121 editions have been 
issued, ranging in bulk and cost from Tilt’s two 
waistcoat-pocket miniatures to Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
masterpiece of 1836. Less sumptuous in form, legs 
rich in annotation and biography than the famous. 
Pickering, yet this fine 4to. has done for Walton 
what no previous publisher attempted. Of its 200 
engravings the greater part are topographical ; 
besides pictures of his birthplace, successive abodes, 
tomb in the Silksteed chantry, efligy on the Win- 
chester altar-screen, the five days’ saunter between 
Tottenham and Amwell Hill is minutely mapped and 
illustrated. We, traverse the little-changed village 
streets, and see the spires and mansions which master 
and scholar passed in their pilgrimage along the 
winding Lea. Weskirt Edmonton and Enfield, with 
a tribute to Walton’s fond admirer Charles Lamb ; 
glimpse Waltham Cross and Abbey; Theobald’s, 
Cheshunt, Hoddesden, the George Inn at Ware, in 
which hung the picture of the ell-long trout ; almost 
identify the sweet shady arbour hard by Tottenham 
High Cross, where the pair cited their last Wottoni- 
ana, said their reluctant farewells, pledged each 
other ere parting in a bottle of sack, milk, oranges, 
and sugar, “ which, all put together, make a drink 
like nectar, indeed, too good for anybody but 
anglers.” To the execution as to the conception of 
the design we can offer unstinted praise. The scenes 


‘portrayed are wisely chosen and well rendered ; the 


fish are graphically drawn, the tail-pieces suitable 
and dainty; though hypercriticism might remark 
that the ‘ Water Frog” on p. 166 is depicted in a 
climbing posture without climbing support; that the 
tadpoles on p. 357 are not tadpoles of the frog, 
whose hind-legs do not appear till after the fore-legs. 
are developed ; that the kingfisher on p. 651, taken 
apparently from a stuffed specimen, fails to give 
what, perhaps, only an instantaneous photograph 
could give, the peculiar flying posture of the most 
shy and brilliant of our English birds. The Intro- 
duction is fairly written. To abridge Nicolas’s 
Memoir and to regulate Lowell's criticisms is all that 
can be expected of a modern editor, and this Mr. 
Le Gallienne has done. We are grateful to him for 
the completed Westwood’s Bibliography, and for his 
identification of the Thatched House ; we miss Frank 
Buckland’s name from the Angler's Calendar, and we 
bemoan the absence of an index. 

With Walton's “Angler,” thinks Hallam, the 
golden age of English prose style began. Students 
may hesitate to subscribe his verdict, but all can 
echo his refined eulogium on the grace, humour and 
invention, the simplicity and sweetness, the happy 
intermixture of graver strains with lighter precepts 
of his craft, which have to all time popularised this 
lovely idyll. There is no class of mind to which it 
does not appeal. It makes boys anglers as Marryat 
made them sailors ; their earliest riverside feats are 
inspired by Piscator’s capture of the big chub with 
the white spot upon his tail, and Viator’s joy over 
the sixteen-inch long grayling in the Pike Pool. It 
wins the humane and gentle, who, dividing with 
Wordsworth’s grey-headed shepherd the lesson of 
Hart-leap well, shrink from the carnage of impaled 
bait and tortured trout, yet sit beneath the broad 
oak tree or the honeysuckle hedge to hear the 
mingled erudition, humour, piety, which irradiate 
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the master’s talk. It arrests the scholar by its old- 
fashioned lore, the religious by its childlike piety ; 
while the jaded man of worldly business takes 
refuge from strife and turmoil, stress and storm, in 
its genial quietism, serene contemplation, panorama 
of restful pastoral sights and sounds— 
Content and peace 
With help and ease 
Walk by thy side. At thy command 
We bid adieu to worldly care 
And join in gifts that all may share. 










In our praise of Walton's natural grace and garru- 
lous simplicity, we are apt to overlook both his 
wide learning and his consummate art. He quotes 
familiarly from the Fathers—Jerome, Augustine, 
Ambrose ; from the olderclassics— Xenophon, Lucian, 
Plutarch, Pliny, Seneca, Varro, Martial. He is in- 
timate with Elizabethan and earlier writers—Skelton, 
Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Bacon, Overbury, Drayton ; 
from authors nearer his own time--Camden, Grotius, 
Sandys, Coriate, the two Casaubons, Donne, Mercator, 
Du Bartas; while a host of formidable names long 
since forgotten—Rondeletius and Aldrovandus and 
Salvian and Mendez Pinto—minister pertinently to 
the rich variety of his talk. And all this is not, as 
with so many writers of that century, the omnium 
gatherum of commonplace books, sweepings of mis- 
cellaneous literature from dusty corners of the 
Bodleian or the Cambridge libraries: chosen with 
rare felicity for their own intérest or oddity, they 
diversify but never clog the current of his smooth 
discourse. He has, too, the rare art of hallowing 
his quotations, heightening by skilful setting the 
natural sparkle of the gem. Montaigne and his cat 
arride us not so much in reading the Apology, as 
when they form part of Piscator’s dexterous retort 
upon his scoffing fellow -wayfarers. Holy Mr. 
Herbert's lines win artistic value without devo- 
tional abatement by their application to the 
freshened sweets born of the May morning shower. 
The Milkmaid’s Wish, already charming as the 
consummating touch of Sir Thomas Overbury’s 
Description, yet gains for ever by its association 
with innocent, honest, pretty Maudlin in the milk- 
ing field. Nor must we cheapen these delicate 
phrasings as native woodnotes, wild, unlaboured, and 
spontaneous; inspiration waits ever upon patient 
toil, and Walton spared not the lime labor ; erasure, 
reconstruction, polish: in his folio “ Eusebius” at 
Salisbury are written out three separate and varied 
phrasings of his tribute to Donne’s and Herbert's 
hymns, none of them equalling the apparently artless 
grace it finally assumed. So it was, no doubt, with 
the unrivalled descant on the nightingale; so with 
the delicious strawberry epigram, fathered on an 
unknown Dr. Boteler; so with the lilies and lady- 
smocks, culverkeys and cowslips, of the meadow 
owned by the “ poor rich man” who took no joy in 
his possessions. Observe, again, the skill with which 
he steers his learning clear of pedantry, crediting 
his audience with knowledge equal to his own, and 
so with prompter appreciation of each fit and 
matterfulallusion. Mark thelittleartificesofspeech— 
“ you are to note,” “ I say, sir,” “ you may remember,” 
“TI may again tell you,” “ trust me, scholar "”"—which 
colloquialise each lecture, maintain equality, avoid 
didactic assumption. O'Connell used to say that 
digression was the soul of oratory; in Walton's 
skilful hands it is the soul of story-telling. Take, 
for instance, the chapter on the Carp, “ how to angle 
for him, and to dress him, but not till he is caught.” 
A dictum by Gesner, a proverb from Sir Richard 
Baker, enforce its foreign origin. Ducks, rabbits, 
elephants, crocodiles, backed by Aristotle, Pliny, 
Jovius, are brought in to illustrate its breeding 
habits, with an amazing anecdote by “a gentleman 
of tried honesty’ as to the inborn enmity between 
carps and frogs. “But I have fallen into this dis- 
course by accidents,” he naively interrupts himself: 
so Bacon is drawn upon to testify the carp's 
longevity, Dabravius as to its spawning processes; 
its gall-stones are explained to be “medicinable” ; 



























































its roe is eaten as caviare by Jews, to whom sturgeon 
is prohibited by the Mosaiclaw. By degrees we come 
to the angling, and learn that by large patience, on 
a warm day, with gentles, bluish worms, pastes of 
as many sorts as there are cures for the toothache, 
we may possibly prove an exception to the rule 
which makes this subtle fish hardest of all fishes to 
be caught. Finally, with sweet herbs, onions, 
oysters, anchovies, stewed in spiced claret wine, 
sauced with fresh butter and the yolk of eggs, 
garnished with lemon—‘“ so serve it up, and much 
good do you.” The narrative is a dish of meat as 
dainty and as “curious” as the carp; its pleasant 
ramblings chequer the flow of gossip, never efface 
its thread. Compare Walton with his most avowed 
and most accomplished imitator, Sir Humphry 
Davy; read this chapter on the carp, then the 
chapter in the Salmonia on the grayling. Each is 
diversified, learned, witty; but you study the one 
purely to acquire facts about the habits and culture 
of the grayling, you read and reread the other for 
its style, entertainment, humour, caring nothing for 
the carp. Very fascinating, lastly, are the peeps 
into contemporary manners which the holiday 
rambles incidentally disclose. We like to hear of 
verjuice syllabubs eaten on a new-made haycock, 
of roach caught at London Bridge, of shovelboard 
played on rainy days, of a cleanly ale-house parlour 
with lavender in the windows and twenty ballads 
stuck about the walls. We con these popular ballads : 
“ Old Rose, burn the bellows,” sung a hundred years 
later by Oliver Goldsmith to delighted Mrs. Garrick ; 
“ Troytown,” “As at Noon Dulcina rested,” “Phillida 
flouts me”—relics of that musical English epoch 
when Piscator could convert an old catch while 
sitting under a tree, and his comrades sing it from 
his figured score, at the merry supper after the 
third day's fishing, where Coridon trolls out the 
“Countryman’s Song,” “ Piscator the fine Angler's 
song,” by William Basse ; where the gentlemen sleep 
two in a bed, and the bill for supper, bed, breakfast, 
is seven shillings for the four. 

As we skim and meditate and write, more years 
than we like to enumerate roll away. We sit, a 
schoolboy in our summer holidays, beside a deep, 
slow-flowing stream, spanned at some distance by a 
noble bridge, and bordered with pollard willows, 
beneath whose crimson rootlets lie many a well- 
grown perch and chub. Our rod rests upon a fork, 
and our float swims lazily in the dark water, while 
stretched upon the short grass lately mown, we pore 
over the pages of our pocket Walton. We garner 
up his recipes for bait, decoys, devices, unsurpassed 
many of them in two and a half centuries of 
halieutic science ; meditate the attaching of live bait 
to a bladder which the wind may waft across a pond, 
the circumventing eels by night lines, the “snigling” 
in the hollows of a boarded weir. We work out by 
our school-taught arithmetic the cunning division 
of the sovereign among the four gentlemen gypsies. 
We take in as Gospel truth our Master's learned 
marvels of the balena and the sargus, of barnacles 
bred from rotten planks, pike hatched from pickerel 
weed; believing with him that Moses, Amos, 
Solomon, were anglers, and that special love for 
fishermen guided Christ to the calling of his first 
four Apostles. We lay to heart, not without insensi- 
ble effort upon our own boyish carelessness, his witty 
yet serious censure on the Amwell landlord for his 
profane jests, his approval of honest Coridon as free 
from scurrilous discourse, his precept that anglers 
should forbear swearing amid their sport, lest they be 
heard and catch no fish. We read, and by oft reading 
make our own, the choice fragments of Fletcher, 
Wotton, Herbert, Waller, to learn in later life that 
our well-thumbed manual yielded to us more than 
piscatory lore; infusing into heart and brain for 
potent and abiding influence something of the high 
literary standard, something, too, of the subdued 
religious feeling, which lifted this Fleet Street shop- 
keeper to close fellowship with poets, philosophers, 
divines, and made his unpretending book to every 
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generation following the model pastoral of our 
English language. 


THE PICTURESQUE AGE. 


EvROPE IN THE Mippte Ace. By Oliver J. Thatcher and 
Ferdinand Schwill. London: John Murray. 


Tus is an American work, written by American 
authors for American students; no doubt printed in 
America, albeit published as to certain copies in 
England. The get-up does not commend itself. 
One hopes that recent changes in copyright law 
will not lower the average of international printing. 
In other than externals this is a quite excellent 
compilation—well-informed, moderate in tone, clear 
in treatment. The authors have some brief criti- 
cisms on their distinguished predecessors. Hallam, 
they say, truly enough, is somewhat antiquated. 
Tis sad to note how swiftly “classic Hallam much 
renowned for Greek,” as Byron calls him, has 
vanished from men’s thoughts. Gibbon is “still 
unequalled for narrative impressiveness,” no doubt, 
and also for width of view and grasp of subject, in 
both which excellent qualities he is like to remain 
unequalled. Symonds is “ unnecessarily drawn out.” 
True—nay, trite! 

The old school-book account of the Middle Ages 
was after this fashion. First, the barbarians rushed 
in and destroyed the Roman Empire. Then they 
were converted, and all civilised Europe presently fell 
on sleep. Century after century rolled by, wherein 
mental activity, learning, and progress were to seek. 
At length the fall of Constantinople drove a number 
of Greeks bearing classical manuscript westward, 
whereupon there ensued the Revival of learning, 
the Reformation, and the Modern World. The truth 
is the Middle Ages contained periods of intense, 
though from a modern standpoint fruitless, activity. 
Maybe this very lack of the practical gives 
them a certain pathetic interest. Anyhow, these 
centuries are the true period of the picturesque in 
war, religion, art, literature, dress, and life. The 
Crusades were the most striking warlike under- 
takings ever planned. They are but a mock to the 
modern world ; even our authors consistently explain 
them on the lowest motives. But the desire to free 
the Holy Sepulchre was a glorious idea; whilst if 
something of the mysterious charm of the East 
blended with it, that charm was not ignoble. 
Chivalry, again, with its rites and ceremonies, was 
nothing if not picturesque ; and so was the literature 
it inspired. Even to-day the legends of Arthur and 
of Karl the Great are the well of romance where- 
from the masters of European literature have 
drawn. And in architecture we have the cathedrals. 
l’roude, in an eloquent passage, affirms the mediwval 
world so different from ours that but rarely we 
catch a glimpse of its real aspect. Only when 
standing in some of the greatest of the old 
cathedrals, and listening to the sound of the church 
bells, do we thrill with sympathy for those vanished 
lives. But we get this still truer in letters. These 
preserve to us the joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 
of other days better than aught else. The Summa 
Theologia of Thomas Aquinas is still the best body of 
divinity for the Roman Catholic; nothing could 
prove more strongly the unchanging nature of that 
communion. The cycle of romances which have for 
their object the deeds of Arthur and his Knights 
paint the aspirations of the nobler society of the 
time. Above all, in Chaucer's wonderful “ Prologue” 
you touch the very core of medieval life; the folk 
that fill it, attired in their quaint and peculiar 
garb, pass living beings before us on their immortal 
progress to Canterbury. That poem also reminds us 
of the picturesque element in medizval religion ; it 
was the era of the pilgrim and the palmer, of the 
student-beggar as well as the knight-errant. Most 
of the world was unknown, yet crammed, men 
believed, with strange monsters and every sort of 
wonder. Men read their fates in the stars; they 





sought for the elixir of long life; they spent 
fortunes to find the stone that would transmute 
the base into the golden ; they peopled the universe 
with multitudes of spirits—some good, some bad, 
all interesting. One notes that this atmosphere of 
wonder, mystery, and horror was absent from 
classical just as it is from modern times. The 
Roman looked on things in the cold, dry light of 
reason, not seldom in a matter-of-fact and prosaic 
manner. The unknown places of the earth had 
little interest for him; they were peopled with 
barbarians; they were unpleasant to live in; they 
were not worth regarding. True, the Greek 
vivified Nature with gracious and smiling divini- 
ties, but there was nothing eerie about them; the 
consciousness of soul, the consciousness of sin, the 
burden of man's destiny, troubled him but little. 
How imagine a classic Thomas &4 Kempis? Thus 
to-day the classic seems more akin to us than the 
medizval world. 

Medizval history would seem a thing of shreds 
and patches were it not for the development of the 
Papacy, and, though in a less degree, of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Our authors treat this part of their 
subject very fairly. They show how the Papal 
growth was assisted by very opposite means. Pious 
frauds like the fictitious gift of Constantine, and the 
forged capitularies of Karl the Great and others, 
and the intrigues and worldly policy of the baser 
popes, are not sweet themes, but how to deny the aid 
they gave to the worldly growth of the Papacy? 
But there was also the self-denying zeal of mission- 
aries and martyrs which ultimately worked in pre- 
cisely the same direction. Nor is it to forget how 
early the policy of the Church became fixed and its 
energies directed in the same line for centuries. It 
gathered into iteelf the traditions of imperial Rome. 
Men of the old world had looked to the Eternal City 
as the centre of the earth ; the popes made them con- 
tinue to do so, but they, not the Cwsars, were now 
the central figures. In the end they were victorious, 
and the emperor himself was but the chief of their 
servants. Then the Papal power was assailed by 
new forces: the classical, sceptical spirit represented 
by the revival of letters, and the reforming spirit in 
religion represented by the Protestant Reformation. 
This, indeed, did not conquer it, nor even change the 
essentials of its policy; but they profoundly in- 
fluenced it, forced it to adopt new methods to meet 
the newer time. With this transformation the 
Middle Age closes. 


FICTION. 


His Excetiency. By Emile Zola. With a Preface by E. A. 
Vizetelly. London: Chatto & Windus. 

THe ViLuace AND THE Doctor. By James Gordon. 
London: Methuen & Co. 

Fatse Gops. By Mrs. Albert 8S. 
H. Henry & Co., Ltd. 


THE English version of “ Eugéne Rougon,” which 
has just been published under the title of “ His 
Excellency,” affords a very good idea of one of the 
most remarkable of M. Zola’s romances. The trans- 
lation, it is true, has been adapted to English ideas 
of propriety, but the spirit of the original work is 
preserved, and we are enabled to see that wonderful 
panorama of political life in France in the early 
days of the Second Empire which Zola has painted 
for us with so masterly a hand. Many of the great 
figures of that era of adventurers and adventuresses 
are introduced to us, and we get vivid pictures not 
only of the Emperor and Empress but of De Mornay, 
Rouber, and others whose names were once familiar. 
It is difficult even for those of us who remember the 
palmy days of Imperialism to realise that such a 
state of things as we find depicted in these pages 
existed in France within living memory. To 
younger readers the story may well seem incredible, 
and yet it is absolutely true. A great nation, one 
of the greatest the world has ever known, was for 
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nearly twenty years held captive in ignominious 
bondage to a gang of filibusters as venal, rapacious, 
and unscrupulous as any pirate band of the Middle 
Ages. The picture of Rougon and his band of 
sycophants and bloodsuckers is an allegory of the 
Emperor and his own larger band of satellites, and 
in studying it one wonders how France could have 
survived so cruel an ordeal. As usual, Zola is 
marvellously careful when dealing with historical 
facts, and his accounts of the debates in the Corps 
Législatif and of the Emperor's famous parties at 
Compiégne have all the detailed veracity of history. 
It is difficult, in reading the book, not to feel a 
certain degree of pity for Rougon, who had to pay 
so heavy a penalty for his fidelity to worthless 
friends, and for his contempt for the influence of 
women. There was more than one Rougon under 
the Second Empire—men who had no desire to 
injure France or to work needless injustice, but who, 
prompted by their craving for power and its accom- 
paniments, made everything else—honour, patriot- 
ism, justice—subservient to its pursuit. One has to 
recall the tremendous tragedy of Sedan in order to 
stifle the feeling of indignation which threatens 
to become overpowering whilst we read this narra- 
tive of the servitude and humiliation of a great 
people. 

In “The Village and the Doctor” Mr. James 
Gordon has attempted to do for England that 
which has been done for Scotland by so many 
recent writers of tiction, by painting a faithful 
and vivid picture of the infinite humours of 
provincial life. The idea was a happy one, and 
the author has here carried it out with distinct 
success in the series of short stories of which the 
volume is composed. We see no reason why 
Scotland should enjoy the monopoly of descriptive 
sketches of this kind, and indeed to an English 
reader it is something of a relief to take up a 
book in which the dialogue is not hedged about 
with the baffling impenetrability of an unknown 
patois. West Sussex is the scene of Mr. Gordon's 
little drama, and one traces in these sprightly 
pages the influence of Miss Mitford rather than 
of Messrs. Crockett and Maclaren. English wit is 
less pungent and English humour less complex 
in its manifestations than that which the drier 
mental atmosphere of the North seems to cultivate 
in its rustic inhabitants, and so in “The Village 
and the Doctor” one finds the slow-moving thought 
and tepid imagination of our Southern countryfokk 
depicted with due fidelity and convincing effect. 
In their broad and simple humour these sketches 
are admirable, and never fail to convey the 
impression that they are drawn straight from 
real life, for these dull-witted peasants have been 
faithfully observed and reported as only one 
dwelling in their midst could do. We like 
Mr. Gordon best in the comic vein, and of this 
the first story in the book—that one entitled 
“The Unknown Beast"—is a capital specimen. 
Here we have the moving adventures of the Dog- 
berry of Silford in his midnight attempt to capture 
a terrible creature of unknown species, which is 
filling Silford with a panic by its mysterious appear- 
ances and fierce aspect. The thrilling recital of 
how Varney, the village blacksmith, and Roberts, 
the village constable, filled with “ Dutch courage,” 
set forth one winter night to stay the monster, is 
delightful reading, and would put the veriest cynic 
into good humour by its frank fun and kindly 
spirit. Equally bright is “ Medical Heretics,’ which 
relates how two old gaffers set out from Silford on 
a journey to Portsmouth, in the hope of curing their 
respective ailments by the aid of a certain quack 
“‘doctor’’ whose fame had spread even to remote 
Silford. There is a latent pathos in the portraits of 
the poor old men, weighed down with age and 
infirmity, which is all the more effective for its 
setting of humorous detail. Mr. Gordon’s evident 
knowledge of Sussex scenery and Sussex peasantry 
gives real value to this book of village life, in which 





the occasional crudities are balanced by the genuine 
humour and the pleasant sympathy displayed on 
every page. 

A prefatory note to “False Gods" informs us 
that this novel is destined by its author, Mrs. Brad- 
shaw, to appear upon the stage; and we imagine 
that in that form it will probably meet with more 
success than it is likely to attain under its present 
guise. As a novel, indeed, “ Falee Gods” is a very 
poor piece of work, and the melodramatic nature of 
the plot strikes a jarring note which is not redressed 
by any skill in its handling. Mrs. Bradshaw's 
erring but lovely heroine is a young married 
woman, Flavia Thornton by name, blessed with a 
devoted husband, a charming little son, and a 
pleasant home; but all these attractions in her 
lot are outweighed by the mercenary considera- 
tions which assail her when she reads a certain 
mysterious newspaper advertisement. The gist of 
that advertisement is that Flavia may inherit con- 
siderable wealth by abandoning her home, husband, 
and child, and hoodwinking the advertiser, her own 
grandfather, into the belief that she is unmarried, 
the latter condition being obligatory, although 
apparently a mere arbitrary whim on the old 
man’s part. With very small compunction the 
treacherous deed is done, and we next find Flavia 
transformed into Miss Temple, the admired and 
flattered pet of the county, which regards her as the 
potential inheritor of her grandfather's great wealth. 
Wooers, of course, come forward, and Flavia soon 
finds herself in a very awkward position, for she is 
at a loss how to repel the honourable advances of 
Guy Denzil, her grandfather's friend, without reveal- 
ing the fact that she is in reality a married woman. 
Presently, too, affairs are complicated by the advent 
of her lawful husband, bringing with him their child. 
Geoffrey Thornton is, of course, totally ignorant of 
his truant wife’s whereabouts, and it is only “the 
long arm of coincidence” which has led him to 
accept the post of secretary to old Mr. Temple. 
Nothing very startling comes, however, out of this 
decidedly awkward contrcetemps, and the story comes 
to a rather tame conclusion. It is impossible to feel 
much sympathy with so heartless and trivial a 
heroine as Flavia; and the rest of the characters 
are mere outlines of the vaguest description. Mrs. 
Bradshaw's style is painfully lacking in finish, and 
the grammar of “ False Gods” is as defective as the 
plot. We are sorry to be unable to speak in terms 
of commendation of this novel, which, indeed, in its 
utter unlikeness to real life and its crudeness of 
characterisation seems curiously out of date in these 
days of minute analysis and careful realism. 


—_—. 


LUCAN IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


Tage ‘ PHarsatia” or Lucay, Translated into Blank Verse by Edward 
Ridley, Q.C. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Mr. Rrpiey’s admirable rendering of Lucan’s “ Pharsalia” in 
blank verse doés ample justice to the most original of Latin 
‘ts, and reflects credit on the translator's scholarship and taste. 
With the single exception of Lucan, the classical poets of ancient 
Rome were all, more or less, imitators of the Greek classical 
poets, or dealt mainly with the Greek subjects. Lucan owed to 
Greece nothing but the hexameter metrical form, which, how- 
ever, before his time had become in the hands of Lucretius, 
Horace, Virgil and Ovid the normal measure for descriptive 
and epic poetry. It is the proud boast of this t that his 
oem is Roman, its subject is Roman, its characters are 
man, its manners are Roman, and its spirit is Roman, and, 
what is more, it owes nothing whatever to the Roman poets, 
who drew so largely from the fountains of Greek inspiration. 
As a consequence, Lucan in his greatest poem, the “ Pharsalia,” 
has represented his own country and his own age, its glories 
and its catastrophes, its triumphs and its troubles, far beyond 
and above any other Roman poet. With equal truth it may be 
asserted that no poet ever more clearly and fully reflected in his 
verse the inconsistencies of his own personal character. The 
abject and fulsome flattery which Lucan lavished on Nero, 
against whom he subsequently conspired, finds its reflex in his 
tic treatment of Pompey and Cwsar, whom he degrades and 
exalts alternately, Cato being the only personality in the whole 
poem whom he treats with consistency. Though inconsistency, 
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poetical and political, was the foible of Lucan, poetical character- 
isation was his supreme forte. The contrast drawn by Lucan 
in the first book of the “ Pharsalia” between Pompey and 
Cesar—two of his great heroes, if one may so call them—is 
admitted to be one of the finest delineations in the whole range 
of ancient poetry. Mr. Ridley’s version of the contrast 
is a very faithful transcript of the original ; though the metrical 
form wants its rich musical cadence, no other English version 
can be compared to it. Marlowe, who translated the first book 
of Lucan, line for line, in blank verse, did but scant justice to 
the original ; while Rowe, poet-laureate as he was, did not do much 
better in his rhyming verses, which, strangely enough, won the 
applause of Pope, aud abound in unwarrantable liberties with 
the original. 

Excellent as Mr. Ridley’s version unquestionably is, it cer- 
tainly admits of improvement not only in its metrical form, as 
some few of its verses can scarcely be said to sean, while in some 
passages the sense of Lucan seems to be utterly obscured or 
misrepresented. ‘Take for example :— 


“Tu causa malorum 
Facta tribus dominis commanis Roma, nec unquam 
In turbam missi feralia foedera regui.’’ 


For this Mr. Ridley gives us— 
“Triple reign 
And baleful compact for divided power 
Ne’er without peril separate before— 
Made Rome their victim.” 

Here the force of “in turbam missi . . . regni” is altogether mis- 
understood. Lucan, of course, refers to the usurpers of the 
Triumvirate, who took upon themselves a sovereignty, which had 
no precedent, inasmuch as it was not referred to the vote of the 
people (“in turbam missi”). For although the powers of the 
Dictator, the Tribune, and the Consul were sovereign and were 
kingly in many respects, yet these offices were limited to a 
short period, and resumed by the people as the only souree of 
legitimate power. ‘To interpret, as some translators do, “ turba” 
(the crowd) as having reference here to the three persons only— 
Cesar, Crassus, and Pompey—who formed the Triumvirate is an 
evident absurdity, alike opposed to the sense of the word and to 
the drift of the context. ft is only just to add that this work 
is excellently furnished with explanatory notes of allusion ; has 
a good index ; and that, while so very much of the beauty and 
foree of the original meets the eye, in no case are the grosser 
passages or allusions of Lucan allowed to appear. Mr. Ridley 
has had a difficult task to perform, and he has done it well, and 
it appears as a labour of love. 


PHYSICS TEXT-BOOKS. 

ProsieMs AND QuEsTIONS IN Puysics. By Charles P. Matthews, M.E., 
and John Shearer, B.Sc. New York and London: Macmillan & Co, 

Tae Exvements or Paystcs. A College Text-book. By Edward L, 
Nichols and William S. Franklin. In 3 vols. Vol. I1f.—Light and 
Sound. London & New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Tae Taeory or ELrcTriciry aND MaGNETISM: BEING LECTURES ON 
Marnematicat Puysics. By Arthur Gordon Webster, A.B. (Harv.), 
Ph.D. (Berol.), ete. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Etements oF THEORETICAL Paysics. By D.C. Christiansen, Professor 
of ae in the University of Copenhagen. Translated into 
English by W. F. Magie, Ph.D., Professor of Physics in Princeton 
University. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Messrs. MATTHEWS AND SHEARER have written a supplement 

to class-room and text-book work in physics. Among the reasons 

given for the production of a book of the kind, one that is given by 
the authors deserves emphasising. The problems, they say, 
show the student “the usefulness of his previously acquired 
mathematical knowledge, while impressing upon him the limita- 
tions which must be put upon this knowledge when applied to 
physical relations.” An Introduction gives a general view of 

** Measurement and Units.” The “problems” range over all 

branches of physics; aud, altogether, the book ought to be of 

great assistance to students and teachers. 

By the third volume, on “ Light and Sound,” Messrs. Nichols’s 
and Franklin's Text-book of Physics is completed. We have 
already spoken in praise of it, and the plan has been carried 
through to the end without falling off. The order of treatment 
for light (with radiant heat) and sound is to take first the pro- 
positions about wave-motion that are common to both, and then 
to treat the two separately, light being taken first. A point to 
be mentioned is the very full treatment of lenses and the instru- 
ments into which they enter. 

Dr. Webster's beok, though imtended to be preliminary to 
the more elaborate writings of Maxwell and others, is itself 
pretty full, both on the mathematical and the physical side of 
the subject. The book, as he remarks, is nearly half-finished 
before the word electricity is mentioned, the first part being 
devoted to the mathematical instruments of the study. The 
chapters of this part, indeed, are intended to serve as a sort of 
general introduction to mathematical physics. Both parts seem 
to be very well done, and the beok ought to be a convenient text- 
book for somewhat advanced students. 

The merits of Professor Christiansen’s treatise are very well 
stated by the translator when he says that “ it is not in every 





respect exhaustive, but it is stimulating and informing, and 
furnishes a view of the whole field, which will facilitate the 
reader's subsequent progress in special parts of it.” A consider- 
able portion of the book is given to perfectly general physics 
(Theory of Motion, Elasticity, Equilibrium of Fluids, Motion of 
Fluids, ete.) ; then come chapters on Eleetrostatics, Magnetism, 
Electromagnetism, ete.; in the remaining chapters Refraction 
of Light, Thermodynamics, and Conduction of Heat are dealt 
with. The reason of this order is that Maxwell’s theory of 
light is adopted, according to which the wave-motions that 
constitute light are periodic electric currents or displacements, 
In this view the mathematical treatment of light must, of 
course, follow that of electricity. The brief reference to the 
history of the subject, at p. 229, should have indicated that 
Young developed a wave-theory simultaneously with Fresnel, or 
a little before him. To speak of the “ great discoveries in optics 
which wera made by Young, Fresnel, and Malus,” and then to 
mention only Fresnel as theorising upon thom, gives a misleading 
impression. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


EVERYONE who has read Professor W. M. Ramsay's brilliant, 
and at the same time learned, book on the planting of Chris- 
tianity in the Roman Empire is sure to turn with interest to his 
latest volume, entitled “ Impressions of Turkey.” It represents 
the wanderings of twelve years and the studies of nearly 
twenty. It was under Sir Charles Wilson that Professor 
Ramsay obtained his training as a nomadic archeologist in the 
East. “The Turkish language I have picked up in a con- 
versational way from the peasants ; but though I do not profess 
to be very familiar with it, yet, in comparison with the ordinary 
archeologist, I have some considerable advantage. In 1881 I 
used a Greek interpreter. After 1882 I employed none, but 
acted as interpreter for my travelling companions.” Little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing—especially about the Eastern 
Question. People who have been a fortnight in the country 
are often able to put the whole difficulty in a nutshell, and are 
apt to grow oracular on the ease with which the problem could 
be solved. A man needs to stay in the country and wander up 
and down it, and to come into contact with all classes of the 
population. When he does so the problem grows more com- 
plex, and he finds he can no longer make those broad and 
sweeping assertions which are easy enough when knowledge is 
elementary. “I went to Turkey filled only with the intense 
and overmastering desire to understand the old history of a 
country which has always been the battlefield between the 
Oriental and the Western spirit. For years I had asa student at 
college been fascinated with the idea of that long conflict which 
is the epitome of all history—the battle of East and West; and 
now I was going to the land that stretches like a bridge from the 
East to the West, connecting them at once and separating 
them. To understand and sympathise with the spirit of the 
land was my only thought.” A wandering archwologist in 
search of sculptured or, as tho natives term them, “ written 
stones " naturally gets at the real life of the people. Strangers 
who ask questions in the Mohammedan villages of Asiatic 
Turkey are looked at with suspicion. The villagers jump to 
the conclusion that they are agents of the Government, and 
to see the dislike and fear with which every man and woman in 
the outlying districts regards the official class is itself a lesson 
in the Eastern Question, and that of a kind which the traveller 
is not likely to forget. The evil in Turkey, Professor Ramsay 
insists, is not the result of bad laws, but rather the oppressive 
and capricious administration of laws which, broadly speaking, 
leave small room for complaint. Bribery is the universal rule, 
and these pages prove that “it is useless to import a cart-load 
of good laws into a country if no provision is made to train 
a set of officials competent to carry them into effect.” Pro- 
fessor Ramsay asserts that even in the worst accounts of the 
indescribable brutality with which the Armenians have been 
treated there has been no exaggeration. “A writer with the 
vivid imagination of Dumas and the knowledge of evil that 
Zola possesses could not attain by any description the effect that 
the sight of one massacre in the Kurdish part of Armenia would 
produce on any spectator. The Kurdish part of Armenia is the 








*Ivpresstons oF TURKEY DURING Twetve Years’ WaNnpERING. By 
W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. London : Hodder & Stoughton. 
Tue Proszk Works or JonatHan Swirt, D.D. With a Biographical 
Introduction by W.B.H. Lecky, M.P. Portrait. Vol. I. (Bohn's 

Standard Library.) London: George Bell & Sons. 

Norman Mactzop. By John Wellwood. (Famous Scots Series.) 
Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 

Diary or a Tovr THROVGH Great Brrratn ry 1795. By the Rev. 
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‘black country.’ It has become a charnel-house. One dare not 
enter it.” As for the Turkish peasant, there is much in his 
praise in these pages, especially on the score of patience 
and honesty; but the apathy and compulsory idleness of 
the people in the villages is pathetic; and in the con- 
dition of the Turkish women, we are assured, lies one reason for 
the steady degeneration of the race. The Turks are diminishing 
in numbers in the central and western regions of Asia Minor, 
and Professor Ramsay says the Oriental spirit is doomed. 
“The Kurds will massacre as many Armenians as the Porte 
wishes, but they will never be good Mohammedans or subjects 
of the Sultan, except in outward show.” Then follows a pro- 
pheey, and with it we must close this inadequate notice of 
a book which is full of fresh and keen observation, manly 
sympathy, and moral insight—“ Mo-t of us, probably, will live to 
see the boundary between European and Asiatic rule placed 
near the Euphrates.” Professor Ramsay believes that there is 
nothing before the Great Powers but a forced and ignominious 
retreat from a false position, since there is no real vitality in 
what for the moment seems the Asiatic revival. 

Students of eighteenth-century literature have long been of 
one mind as to the necessity for a new edition, with notes, of 
“The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift.” Early in the present 
century Sir Walter Scott brought out his well-known edition, 
and all through the Queen's reign it has been regarded as 
authoritative. Historical research and literary criticism have 
alike been busy in the long interval with the great Dean’s fierce 
but strenuous life, and his superb, though often sardonic, 
achievements in creative prose. Swift appeals to many 
moods, and he has fascinated many men, and in recent 
times, amongst a multitude of less well equipped students 
and critics, Mr. Elwin, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. Chur- 
ton Collins, Mr. Henry Craik, and Mr. Courthope. It will 
be good news to many to learn that the prose writings of 
Swift are now to appear in Bohn’s Library, and that the first 
volume—which contains an elaborate biographical estimate by 
Mr. Lecky—is already in print. The aim is to give a correct, 
authentic, and, as far as possible, complete text of Swift's 
works, and with this end in view early printed editions, scarce 
and half-forgotten pamphlets, and original manuscripts have 
been carefully collated. The opening volume contains “A Tale 
of a Tub,” “The Battle of the Books,” and other early works. 
There is an extremely interesting portrait in the volume of 
Swift when a student at Trinity College, Dublin. It is the 
only portrait with any claim to authenticity which represents 
the redoubtable Dean in the surprisingly mild aspect of his 

outh. 

; Mr. Wellwood’s monograph on “ Norman Macleod,” in the 
“ Famous Scots” Series, is disappointing. He has quarried in the 
big, delightful biography which was published years ago, and 
Mr. Erskine, a Glasgow printer, who was brought into familiar 
contact with the genial and burly minister of the Barony 
Chureh, has given him a few unpublished letters. It is just 
a quarter of a century since Norman Macleod died in the 
fulness of his powers as well as of his fame, and the interval is 
long enough to justify a calm and critical survey of the charac- 
teristics of the man and the quality of his work. We are bound 
to add that we get neither in this superficial and inadequate 
sketch. The style is dull, the facts are for the most part 
familiar, and the skill of the interpreter of character is absent in 
a conspicuous degree. Happily, we are not denied the noble and 
never-to-be-forgotten passage in which Dr. Macleod spoke of his 
position when his attitude towards Christianity in India was 
challenged in the General Assembly. “Am I to be silent lest I 
should be whispered about, or suspected, or called ‘ dangerous,’ 
* broad,’ ‘ latitudinarian,’ or ‘atheistic’? Let them call me 
‘broad.’ I desire to be broad as the charity of Almighty God, 
who maketh His sun to shine on the evil and the good; who 
hateth no man, and who loveth the poorest Hindu more than all 
their committees or all their churches. But while I long for 
that breadth of charity, I desire to be narrow—narrow as God's 
righteousness, which as a sharp sword can separate between 
eternal right and eternal wrong.” No wonder that when tidings 
went forth through Scotland on the 17th of June, 1872, that 
this brave, great-hearted, magnetic preacher had passed away 
there was sorrow in the land—a sorrow which extended literally 
from the Queen on the throne to the meanest subject, and 
which was not unlike the sense of personal loss which ran 
through England three years later when another fearless lover 
of humanity died in the person of Charles Kingsley. 

It is difficult to understand how so tame ont colourless a 
“Diary of a Tour through Great Britain in 1795” as that of 
the Rev. William MacRitchie, once parish minister of Clunie, in 
Perthshire, came to be published at this time of day. The 
subject is of perennial interest, and the period was one of 
dramatic interest; but this narrative is hopelessly common- 
ees The book is merely a chronicle of small facts, and we 

ail to discover any real observation in it, much less any striking 
— on men or manners, or any evidence of humour and 
ancy. 

“Told from the Ranks” is the title of a volame of military 
reminiscences by private soldiers and non-commissioned officers 
who have seen hard fighting during the Queen's reign. There 





are recollections of the Indian Mutiny and the war in the Crimea, 
as well as of the march to Chitral and the battle of Tel-el- Kebir. 
Even when the incidents described are relatively of only slight 
importance, they still help the reader to understand the excite- 
ment and the perils of actual warfare. These tales from the 
ranks are written with picturesquo vigour, and are, for the most 
ES extremely readable. They are concerned not so much with 
istory as with “ footnotes to history”; they are, in short, verit- 
able human documents, and as such are full of life and colour. 

In the fifth edition of “‘ English Surnames” Canon Bardsley 
makes only one correction, and this not in the text but in the 
preface—namely, the derivation of the “Hicks” group of 
names from “ Richard” rather than from “Isaac.” The ro- 
printing of the book without rewriting any portion of it is, to 
our mind, something of a drawback t» it; for allusions to “ Ginx’s 
Baby,” and even Calverley, as the things of the hour give the 
pages an antique flavour when they ought to seem thoroughly 
up-to-date. 

The illustrations of “A Study of the Sky” are many 
and excellent, the type and paper good. The plan of the 
work is descriptive rather than scientific, and the style 
what is known as popular. An account of the manufacture of 
.arge dises of optical glass is a welcome novelty. 
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EPPSS COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 


Tue choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on being subjected 
to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use @ 
finely-flavoured powder-—“ Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with boiling 
water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking 
the place. 
energy without unduly exciting the system. 


Its active principle, being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
Sold only in Tins. 





